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Bno. ult., I gave account of a m< 

Bfefey a ? e held in Greensboro’, North Carolina, 


fttltttnns. 

r -otter from j - McBride. 

[From The True Wesleyan j 
In a letter which appeared m 


haTfeor d on a the pray8 . 0n Sabbalh ’ » f «>ur.... „ c 
“ old fetiier » °, f . thls meetin g' His 

that morning a b ? Ve . fi J ed hml w i th his spirit on 

m .The Dick party would not agree to the “ compro- 

e» *. | 

how the lotw d !, XCltement ’ the J couldtell nothing 


ms -° be be l; u to‘etop all ‘’ abolition agitation 

^^IvofOuHford 

irr the conn 7 “ at p o’clock, P. M., from four ] 

Aceorcu S meB assembled—appointed a chair- 
to five h , a “ peretary. The former, after taking his 
man and 8 n( ] said : “ It is my duty to explain the 
seat, ar ^,meeting; but I will call on franklin 
object oi mgpharge that duty.” 

Caldweu j g sa id the object of the meeting 
Mr- tlU “ t a s top to Abolition movements, which 
wW “wn and are causing great excitement, dis- 
have h 6 *" tr ;f e and divisions among us; ” that “he 
turbance, oncerQ ; n g these movements, and 

had *1^ T 1 {t m c he woulif give them in full, and 1 ) 
a* ° ", in the corner, but on the house-top.” 
that not 1 , q; t0 them! Let’s have them-! 1 

“Give them nBWj and now is the time, for 
Ye3 ’Jheen hearing of your opinions respecting these 
we w, ” exclaimed some of the crowd, 
preachers, ^ „ hm m i S represented.” 

',‘L ill a you, you are not misrepresented. 
< wcre you would not be so backward to gi, 
«nur sentiments," responded one of the company. 
y uVidwell said, “The men who called this meet- 
• S i not nigh all be present; it will not do tc 
‘u S n« the meeting to fall through, or be a failure: 
“*l ow , „„rer have been called, than that this 
" ‘ ' expected to speak— 
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it had better m 


should be t 


no preparations for so doing, out it i 
„jt. Slavery is a sin, an evil, but it is 
""“IV™ The Northern States have sold us 
Slaves; we have it here, and can not abolish 
Rats in your barn” (pointing to a bam close 
• A „ wo uld be an evil, but it would be a greater 
evil to burn the barn to destroy them, than to allow 
them to remain. I have never heard these men 
preach but understand they use very reprehensible 
Fanguage-that they are exciting the servant against 
his master; are causing divisions in churches, fami¬ 
lies and neighborhoods; they do not obey the com¬ 
mandments of Christ; He told his disciples, when 
they were persecuted in one city (place), to flee to 
another. They ought to be, must be, punished se¬ 
verely • we must appoint men to attend their meet¬ 
ing to watch them and catch them in their words 
-must use vigilant means to get rid of them ; we | 
must execute the law against them rigidly; severe 
as it is, we must inflict it on them to its fullest ex- 

tC1 Caldwell was a memebr of the Legislature of N. 
Carolina last winter. Though he spoke of executing 
the law, it was but too evident that he would like 
others to lynch ns. 

John A. Gilmer, one of the attorneys on the part 
of the State against Rev. A. Crooks and myself—a 
member of the senate last winter—was next called 
out. He labored hard to excite the mob spirit co¬ 
vertly, made great, profession of being “ a law-loving 
and law-abiding citizen ; ” flattered the Quakers; 
said they never had “ any trouble with them—tjiey 
were quiet and peaceable," i. e., they did not preach 
or vote against Slavery. 

Lawyer Dick, son of the Judge who resides in 
Grecnsborough, said he was known to “ be a great 
lover of law and order, but that the usual process of 
law was too slow and tardy to prevent the aggres¬ 
sions of Bro. Crooks and myself." Said he, “they 
are too sly and cunning for us; they do not commit j 

E violations of the law, out of fear of punishment. 

ride was convicted in Forsyth, appealed to the 
Supreme Court, can give any amount of security in 
our own county, for his appearance, and is now run¬ 
ning at liberty, preaching against our institutions, 
will not be punished before Fall, by the usual pro¬ 
cess of law. We have a perfect right, according to 
law, to stand in self-defence to protect our persons 
and property; these men are interfering with our 
rights and property, and for one, I go in for a short 
and speedy process in getting rid of them. The 
object of this meeting is to make arrangements and 
concert plans to drive them off, or get rid of them in 
some way. We had better, far better, never have 
called this meeting, than to talk of the usual process 
of law; it will be an entire failure, and our cause 
must suffer. No, sir; we must and we WILL get 
nd of these men in some way, and that speedily." 
And then followed a perfect tirade of abuse against 
tfie preachers--the evil consequences of their 
preaching was portrayed in the most horrifying 


Un the 18th of May, “ Rev.” Hines, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, held a meeting and delivered j 

a discourse in Davidson county, near to one c* .‘ 

churches, the object of which was to show th< 
rious effects of my preaching, and to excite the mob I 
spirit against me. 

On the 23d of May, I had an appointment at 
Liberty Hill, our own church, on the line between 
Guilford and Davidson counties, at which time and 
)lace I was met by a tremendous drunken mob, 
leaded by the Rev. Hines (referred to above), 
Hoover (a member of the Legislature a few years 
since, and M. E. class leader), and other offiran.l 
members of the M. E. and P. Methodist ch 
all slaveholders. „ 


colors; you might almost see streams of fire leaping 
^ r0m k° U8e roofs in Greensborough—see | 
affrighted women running and striving in vain to 
escape from the butcher-knife, the axe, the club, or j 
incendiary’s torch —hear the crashing of falling 
timber, the cracking of fire, the screams of women ! 

, c kiMren, the groans of the dying—see the 
streets flowing with blood, and almost fee? your own 
flesh quiver at the very thoughts of such horrid 
scenes, as would be likely to follow the preaching 
ot Anti-Slavery doctrine—preaching against what 
me speakers themselves acknowledge to be “ a sin, 

+• ' —preaching against bloodshed and war, 
nghtmg and quarreling, inequality and cruelty, op- 
p ession and degradation, injustice and inhumanity , 
preaching in favor of benevolence, the rights of 
U1 ? ert y> charity, the spread of the gos- 
uien 6 ex * ens * on mercy, and good will to all 


Lawyer McClain next followed, in a speech more 
y and inflammatory than Diek’s, if possible, 
for oniIni lI ee of seven, who had been appointed 
not ba ?N 1 ’P° se ' presented a resolution (which I have 
comm’?* tbe P“ r P ort '°f which was to appoint a 
conntv' 6 to ,! lot 'fy ^ ro - Crooks and me to leave the 
tu* lmme .d la tely, and never again return; stating 

queues Tlf “l ■ leave ’ wo must abi(ie tlle conse " 
minoritv chairman of the committee said a 
Intion- co “ mittee were opposed to the reso- 
bad P re P aret * a preamble and re- 
olation, which he would read, if it was called for 
WlOTreddf tm °'j' And then ’ b y unanimous request, 
panied w ~ r x adl , ng of a lengthy preamble, aecom- 
'’'abaratmr, re9oluti °n- The former was an 

the United sf* tb V vi l s of dissol ™g the Union of 
ed the ril'd e8 ’ *® : ' &0 ' The latter recommend- 
Pteaohers exeeu t'°n of law against the Abolition 

they had n ^’ a ‘ n > and others, were opposed ; said 
this,” sniH *l° U8e f or that preamble and resolution ; 
to do with t 6y ’ "J 8 no Onion meeting —has nothing 
time; Wo 1, ’ we ’H talk on that question at another 
fholiti on ; gt aTe P 1 ^ to dev i 9e plans to get rid of the" 
just the ill. . 9 have the short resolution, that’s 
have had m wlmt we want; we had better , 

amble and „ me ?ting than to adopt this lengthy pre- which 

all throng U P a debate, and perfect confusion 
for lynS * he c , rowd ! 90me tor the law, some 
mem ®’ and 80me others -for equal rights to all 

uorant Es 1'’ in order to deceive the ig- 

Wme ver, l’ 1 , ai ? correctly informed, there were 
have the , tlli ngs in the preamble), moved to 
Preamble and Pi' 00 ? 98 ” resolution attached to the 
ls hment. And e .l olut ‘ on ' recommending lawful pun- 
Promise— a ii l J 3 ’ 3a 'd He, “ we may make a com- 

5 Q trouble - aa y ,le aocommodated; we need have 
Standing! ” ^eements afise'out of a misun- 

“r 811 *®, insidiousness and craftiness of this 
,‘liner wn„Li f to b i'nd the minds of the people, 

.yoking n rB f ^ a ) e a resolution recommending 
ltrel evaM P Fna “ Union” preamble, entirely 
^eommendinl ii° bje<:t of tho meeting—by a motion 
J) e guile the n? j be enforcement of law, in order to 
u v .°r lynchim! ,,°r? thoBe w ho he knew would not 
** is as ci ear Wlt Ji all his professed love of law, 
k er ‘ D R this 8 8un -’ieams, that his only design in 
tould of *L 0t . 10n ’ was to S ot aU. or as mnhy as 
a,er what k. ■ . eongregation, to throw sanction 
?° bb lnR mv l ln l e , uded t0 assist in doing, to wit: 

!i? e John a 9e l f ’ and perhaps others. Thie 

a ^mate me I 1! ! a Presbyterian; prays every 
ormng m his family; the 20th came on 


how the vote stood. 

way slave, back to his master ” 

Shortly after the Chairmain declined trying t, 
speak. He left his seat, and a young stripling ? of. 
lawyer took his place, speaking at the top of hi 
voice, was taking the question on the “short nro 
cess” resolution; a few of those close around lim 
tnllt “, the affirmati , ve ’ and the negative was not 
taken. Some one spoke out, andi said the chairman 
will appoint the committee to wait on the preacher. 

an 7 f0rma i adj^mment, the people 
separated, disputing as they went ^ p 

Having come on a visit, Bro. Crooks was with me 
A*t Ti r ^- C T r 1f e p S J my h0 “ e) ’ ° n tbe 20411 of May. 
8 Hill S H v ® d aD i e day ’ Ja °° b ffiatt ’ Wi l 9 o» 
s ^ H ' D . lok and Sa “ael W. Westbrook (Dr 
S. G. Coffin waitmg in the road), came to see us • 
said they were appointed and authorized to say to 
us, that we must leave Guilford county immediately , 
and never again return; and that if we refused to 
comply, we must abide the consequences. 

After we had had some conversation, and prayed 
with and for the committee, Mr. Crooks told them I 
ne would have to leave the next morning, in order 
to meet his appointment. I told them that I could 
not consent to leave my congregation without 
pastor. 

Hiatt said, “ You shall never preach in Guilford 
again.'" and the committee bade us adieu. 

It will be proper to remark, that I did not attend 
the meeting in Greensborough on the 20th—that 
the facts and proceedings were narrated to me by 
two reliable gentlemen, shortly after the close of 
the meeting; that I have, wherever I have placed 
quotations, given the language verbatir ■ 


WHOLE NO. 581. 


We do n< 


remember, that all we know ii_ 

gard to the particular case of Onesimus, is contained 
in the Epistle to Philemon. We are not at liberty 
to draw upon onr fancy for facts. We must take 
as given by the apostle. Let us, therefore, 
several propositions which must be positively 
{proved, before the conduct of Paul, on thisnoccaMon. 
can be cited, in reference to the subject of Slavery] 
to any advantage. 

First, it must he shown that Onesimus was the 
slave of Philemon. This is the first point to be set¬ 
tled ; for if .the reasoning fails here, the whole appli¬ 
cation of the passage to the defence of Slavery, or 
tn the rendition of fugitives, falls to the ground. 

, i. —V say tj, at j le may not haye been a s j ave 

be was not a slave. We simply ask, 
there sufficient proof of this assumed fact 1 In tl 
sixteenth verse of this Epistle he is referred to i 
having been a “ servant.” Doulos is the term used 
in the original. Does this necessarily imply the 
Slavery of Onesimus l If so, the reason must be 
that this is the fixed and uniform meaning of the 
word in the New Testament; so that its mere use 
will at once settle the question. Now it so happens, 
that this is not the case. Dr. Robinson in Ms Lexi¬ 
con tells us, that the term applies to voluntary or 
involuntary service. In many passages of the New 
Testament, it cannot mean a slave in the American 
sense of this term. “ And whosever of you will be 
the chiefest, shall be the servant of all.”—Mark 10: 
44. Here plainly Christ does not mean a slave, but 
one who serves voluntarily. Simeon designated him¬ 
self as the servant of God; Luke 2: 29. Such he 
was by choice—with his own consent. The apostles 
called themselves the servants of Christ; yet their 
servitude was in no proper sense analagous to that 
of modern Slavery. Men are spoken of as the ser- 
'•—- r "in, not that they are compelled to he sin- 
ire such of their own free choice. Hence, 
do to decide upon the Slavery of Onesimus 
nere use of the word. Granted that he 
may have been a slave, held in bondage under a pro¬ 
perty-tenure ; but not granted, that he was such un¬ 
til the factis proved. Foraughtthatappearsinthe 
term, he may have been an apprentice, or may have 
contracted an obligation of service by his own vo- 

Moreover, there are no circumstances adverted to 
this Epistle, which necessarily suppose the point 
be shown, and may not be fully explained without 
isuming it true. It is implied, though not posi¬ 
tively stated, that Onesimus had fled from the ser- 
, vice of Philemon without his knowledge or consent; 

ly road, evidently intending to hut all this he may have done, if he were not a slave, 
ed through their midst, shaking | He is also spoken of as having been “ unprofitable,” 
but this does, not prove his service to have been that 
It is farther supposed, that he may have 




After Mtching my horse, as I vyas starting to the 
meeting-house, I was met by Hoover, who said, 
McBride, you can’t preach here to-day.” 

[ shall not ask you,” reaching him my hand; 
passing on, I came to the main body of the 
mob, all armed with clubs, pistols, &c., who were 
stationed- across my road, evidently intending to 
stop me. I marched through their midst, shaking 
hands with them as I went. As I attempted to pass 
in at the door of the church, I was accosted by the 
guard, stationed at that place, as follows : •• You 
ant go in here. You have beeniwarned not to at- 
3nipt to do so.” And as they spoke, they seized 
old of and pushed me backwards from the door : 
nd in a very excited tone, one of them exclaimed, 
You have ruined my slaves; I can’t do a tiling 
with them! Now, I’ll give you five minutes to leave 
and if you ever return to this place again, you will 
have to suffer the consequences. Come, it is time 
you were going! Be off immediately.”’ At this 
moment, the drunken tools who were to do the dirty 
work of the occasion, came rushing on to me, draw- 
i striking at me with their huge clubs. As 
ere about laying hold of me, the ladies—the 
nrsi, i>y embrace, and the last to renounce the right 
—came flocking in their midst, warning, exhorting 
and praying them to desist, which diverted their 
attention. Such language as that clan used to those 
women, for vulgarity and baseness, never was ex¬ 
celled—could scarcely he used this side the dark 
walls of the infernal regions, except by these same 
foul-mouthed and, I fear, God-forsaken bemgs, who 
equalled and surpassed in meanness only by 
r hypocritical leaders. Meantime, I stepped to 
one side, knelt in prayer a short time, after which I 
exhorted a little group, who had collected around 
■—spoke to a number of persons mdmdully, and 
long others a fine appearing young man, who 
me with the mob. He became quite affected; 
said he was sorry for what he had done; he wept 
like a child. God grant that he may become as 
Saul of Tarsus—a convert, a preacher of righteous- 
After the lapse of an hour, while I was en- 
]d in comforting and exhorting tlie brethren, 
leaders came to me, and Hoover ordered me to 
leave forthwith. After exhorting him to repentance, 
t ellin g him of his danger, that history head must 
, soon be brought to the grave, citing hun to the 
judgment, I told him we ought to pray before our 
'senaration Asked him to kneel with me, getting 
„n P to my knees as I spoke. He turned pale as death, 
and Ms whole system seemed convulsed as he said 
>yvb NO; we did not come to pray ’ Come,- said 
the leaders to the drunken clan, “come,lay hold of, 
him we want no praying here. Stop him, don’t let 
him pray.” Like faithful servants the drunkaixls 
came on to me, one of them seizing me by tl 
throat, stopped my breath, and , husba f n 
At this moment, the women camfe rushing throuf 
tlie mob, gathered round and laid hold of me, ai 
for a minute the mob loosed their hold of me. B 
the leaders cried out, “ Lay hold of lam. Drag him 
nut Pick him right up! ” With renewed courage, 
the rowdies caught hold of the wome 
them round, as they wuld woifld so m 
lany of them as could, took hold of me 
ie four or five rods, then threw me on 

J*S S f So?mj STl^Swi I 

Urn word a big two-fisted wretch;caught me by 

Tthe iMU a * 


ethers were screaming, for fear I would be MUed 
In thl midst of the M.i cried 

‘.‘ Take ^“L^^Cse'waT^unMtctfLd 

■’ ordered to leave instanter. I sat 
, .m — -ry hope of | 

YLo mnh were ranting and threatening my 
Ufe to which I P Xo apparent attention.. J .Trove 
- ree.fourths of a mile, and held a colloquial mti 
Iw with a number of the fnendB who followed n 
After I left, a magistrate attempted to take t 
names of'the mob, whereupon they were going 
inflict lynch law 
Some young T 


irofessors, in order i 


as ‘taltok’ 1 of it 5 tMssune Hines, as above stated, 
up for volunteerttci crush jBw man for preacli- 

bSth human and divinc-to lyncfi ^ 

ing the gospel. 1“ OTd “ 40 company with their 
occasion, Hoover a H^ ^ p c £ uroheSi treat a 


the “ wrath of man shall praise Thee.” I had urged I 
the duty of secession at Liberty Hill—had preached I 
secession sermons, but they were nothing to move I 
tlie people to action in comparison to the work of j 
Hl , n . e9 ’H°°. ver & Co. On the day of the mob, seve¬ 
ral left their pro-slavery churches. .'Pheae.religious 
leaders, demonstrated the doctrines we had been 
preaching, viz.: that slaveholders are sinners, and 
that good peeple commit sin to endorse their char¬ 
acter as Christian, or to commune with them. They 
also opened tlie people’s eyes in reference to elevat- 
ing slaveholders to office in civil government: and 
m reference to the power of slaveholders, how the 
tew rule the many. The good work will go c 
“ God rides upon the storm! ” 

I shall speak of my expulsion, &c. 
Affectionately, J. McBride. 

- T ■ IF" 


Leesville, OMo, June 31st, 1851. 

ONESIMVS. 


never yet proved, or relinquish tMs argument. Let 
them show # ftrst that Onesimus was a slave; second¬ 
ly, that he was compelled or required to go hack to 
Philemon contrary to his own consent: and thirdly, 
that he afas sent back to be a slave. These points 
being slfown, not assumed, we shall then have a 
•genuine case under the sanction of the apostle. 
Until thjs is done, we take the liberty of saying that 
the Srgtanent is entirely inconclusive. It is'not 
enough merely to appeal to the case. TMs is not 
sufficient. Neither will it do to add to the apostle's 
words. This is not admissable .—New York Evan¬ 
gelist. __ . 

KIDNAPPING— SEQ UEL. 

In. our last paper we gave the particulars of a ru¬ 
mor then current here, that Elizabeth Williams, the 
coiored girl who a few days before had been sent to 
Delaware as a fugitive slave, was confined in Elkton 
Jail where she had been placed by the authorities of 
that town to await an investigation into the alleged 
owner's right to hold her in Maryland. The follow¬ 
ing letter and extract throw some additional light 
on the subject, and detail facts which show one 
of the most daring attempts to convert a servant for 
years, into a slave for life, we have heard of for a 
tong time: — 

■“■Elkton, July 9,1851. 

Yours of the 3d instant came duly to hand, and 
the delay in replying to it is owing that I wished to 

‘-h information in regard to the inquiries as 

lich 1 hope will he a sufficient apology, 
can ascertain in regard to the colored v 

of De{° U * 

inal offence she was sold by order of the Court 
that State, on the 20th of June 1846, for a term of 
seven years, to serve in said State. MoCrone pur¬ 
chased her, and after some time she ran off, and got 
into Chester county. When he brought her home 
he sold her and a black man, (which ho also bought 
of jail on the 7th of June 1850, for same term of 
years, to serve in said State,) to one Elias Nandine 
(or Naudine), who, contrary to the laws of Delaware, 
brought them to this place, I suppose for safe keep¬ 
ing, until next morning, for what purpose I cannot 
ascertain, but when he was about to remove them 
text morning, the blacks became alarmed and resist- 
:d going. They were then committed to our jail for 
m investigation. Nandine could ' l '*- 
for them at that time. He —‘ " 


... . authority 

__ . nrned the next day 

with the papers, but still they would not go with 
him. He then sold the. woman back to William 
McCrone, a brother of her former owner, who lives 
in Delaware, and whom she was willing to live with. 
The man is yet in jail. As to what the object was in 
bringing them here, 1 cannot tell, but it looks suspi¬ 
cious, and it is very certain he violated,the laws of 
Delaware, and I have no doubt the law will be put 
' i force against him.” 

The following extract is from.a letter received by 
gentleman in Wilmington, from a friend in Elkton : 

.“On tbe night of the 1st instant, Nandine and 

two others arrived at Elkton, with tbe man and wo¬ 
man in question in their custody—immediately after 
the cars had ps 


doubt intended to t: 
They (the slaves) 
Thomas McCreary, 
morning, about tei 
with Naudine, in 
slaves, went 


ronged"Philemon, or owed him something; but 
neither of these hypothetical circumstances establish¬ 
es the Slavery of Onesimus. Cannot a man wrong 
another without being his slave 1 Cannot he owe 
and yet not be a slave 1 Indeed, it is diffi- 
*c how the last supposition can be true, if 
lave in our sense of the term. Philemon 
also, is exhorted to receive Mm as a brother beloved, 
■' both in the flesh, and in the Lord.” “ In tlie Lord, 
..s a Christian,” “ in the flesh,” in whatever relation 
formerly subsisted between them. What was the 
character of this relation! The phrase, “in the 
flesh,” does not answer this question. 

On the whole, we suggest, that it would be well 
to prove the actual Slavery of Onesimus from the in¬ 
spired text, rather than hastily assume it. That it 

-i.. ve been a we do no j den y. That it 

_, is the point we should like to see established, 

especially on account of the logical use to which the 
"““."uption is applied. 

.. _ jondly, in order to make the apostle sanction the 
capture and forcible return of fugitive slaves, it must 
be shown that this transaction is the. essential paral¬ 
lel of what he did in the case of Onesimus. Here, 
we apprehend, the argument most signally fails. 
What did Paul do 1 Did he put the person of One- 
s under arrest, and compel him to go back con- 
■ to his own consent 1 Plainly not; for the re- 

_of the fugitive was wholly voluntary on Ms own 

part. Did the apostle as an inspired teacher, com¬ 
mand him to return, on the ground of duty—the 
rightfulness of Slavery, and the wrong of fleeing 
from it—even supposing Mm to have been a slave '! 
This may be supposed, but it is merely supposed. 
There is not a fact in the Epistle to show its truth. 
True, he speaks of sending him again. “ Whom I 
have sent again.” So, also, he sent Epaphroditus 
and Tychicus, hut not compulsorily. Neither, : 
far as appears, did he send Onesimus compulsorily; 
and that he did not, is certain from the facts. He 
also speaks of having had a desire to retain Onesi- 
miis, which he would not do without the consent of 
Philemon. But this does not show either that the 
‘ormer was a slave, or that Paul commanded him to 
go back as such. All that is here said, might have 
been just as true if the fugitive had been an appren- 
or oue who had broken Ms engagements. But 
not the apostle the first to propose the return, 
and advise it 1 Of this there is no evidence. For 
aught that appears, the proposition first came from 
Onesimus himself. What, then, did the apostle po¬ 
sitively do ! He gave Onesimus a letter of introduc- 
and commendation to PMlemon, in it implying 
; the one had been engaged in some species of 
ice to the other, from wMch, for some reason, he 

_fled. He made him the hearer of the message. 

This is the whole of Paul’s action in the premises, so 

Now between this and the forcible capture and 
■turn of a fugitive slave to his master, as practiced 
_ i this country, there certainly is no just analogy. 
In the case of Onesimus we have no sufficient proof 
of Slavery, neither was there any compulsion. ’ It 
depended wholly on Mmself, whether he would 
-- no t It is not so with the slave of this co 


try. He hates his bondage, as shown by Ms escape. 
He dreads a return to it, as evinced by Ms efforts to 

. • • - jinla - l - , -vee' “ 

X 


evade it. There is some difference between 
known facts in such a case as that of Henry Long, 
and that of Onesimus. What Paul did in the one, 
does not in the remotest degree imply his approval of 
the other. 

Finally, it must he further shown that lie sent 
Onesimus back to the State of Slavery. This is the 
fact in respect to captured fugitives in this country. 
Have we the same fact in the person of Onesimus ! 
Far from it. What is Paul’s idea of the manner in 
which Philemon should and would receive him ? 
“ Not now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother 
beloved, especially to me, but how much more unto 
thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord.” “ If thou 
unt me therefore a partner, receive him as my- 
lf.” Suppose that Onesimus had been a slave : 
ill, it is very plain that Philemon could not have 
implied with the directions of Paul in continuing 
...in as such. He sends him hack not aslost proper¬ 
ty hut as a brother, a Christian, to be received and 
treated as such. If the phrase “ as a servant,” im¬ 
plies that he had been a slave, then the phrase 
“ above a servant ” as clearly implies, that in Paul's 
expectation and purpose he was to be such no long 
er Should Philemon fail to carry out these ex 
treat a I pressed wishes, as the apostle from acknowledge of 
his character, seems to have been confident he would 
not, still this would not alter the case, as it stood in 
the mind of Paul, and was fully expressed by his 
words Thus, even admitting that Philemon wr - 
slaveholder, and Onesimus a slave, we have nol 
this Epistle the least authority for our Arneri 
system of capturing fugitive slaves. We think those 
who have sought to defend this system by an appeal 
to the example of Paul, should prove what they have 


not true. The idea of taking a si 
ntiment of the whole, is a violati 

___use of mankind. The Declarati 

speaks of nations and people—not individuals, but col _ 
munities. Thus all men are free and equal to choose 
whatever government they see fit. It never intended 
to^soy that any man was born free and equal 

What paltry quibbling is this with the language of J 
an immortal document, which breathes the purest 1 
sentiments of personal freedom 1 Is it a Jerseyman 
wl o thus speaks of a principle wMch is the founda¬ 
tion of all freedom for the masses in every country 
and clime 1 “ It is not true in a political sense that 
all men are horn free and equal.” This is the decla¬ 
ration of a Senator of the United States trom the 
State of New Jersey, in this year of our Lord 1851. 
Call ye thie Democracy 1 Heaven save us from such 
Democracy! The Declaration of Independence de- 

these truths to be self-evident, that all 
_ ited equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi 

_we are told that “ It never intended to say an; 

such thing,” and that “it referred to nations and nd 
people.” This is mere equivocation. Wherever, in 
every land, the people are deprived of life, liberty, 
or the pursuit of happiness, there—whether in the 
Emerald Isle, on the fields of down-trodden Poland, 

' 1 ' ' ' ” y, or in tbe 

__ _ i right with 

ing hands and stout hearts to win, if they can, the 
possession of those inalienable rights to which they 
were born. Not only this, but the sympathies of 
jry true man are with them in their struggle—not 
much that they may win a national sovereignty, 
that they may enjoy personal freedom. The 
..jws presented by Com. Stockton are only a re-hash 
of doctrines offered by John C. Calhoun, and received 
with derision by the masses of the people. 

But our new senator must exhihit himself far in 
advance of his constituents, upon a variety of ques- 
i. From a report of his speech in the Evening 
etin we make the following extract: 
allusion to Mr. Webster’s assertion that he would 
inue to oppose all further acquisition of slave ter- 
y, the speaker declared entirely different senti- 


qnire .territory, so long 
.i-i- lay co- 




invade tha 


lately a 

through for Baltimore. They: 


..j, but arrived i 
i taken to the house of 
•ed in his garret. Next 
McCreary in company 
re firmly to secure the 
room where they were secreted, 
u on the 


d ill-go- 

_ v _ _ . ibis was 

_ ..levitable destiny, and he declared “ that the citt¬ 
ern of the South had a perfect right to earry their 

1 ave property upon all such acqi ’ * ' ~ ' “ 

l tempt of the General Goverr, 
ighl was an aggression upon l..„ ...» 

Constitution !" 

The immaculate Daniel is nowhere upon this ques¬ 
tion, and is engaged as much as any of us, in break¬ 
ing the Constitution. After being feted and toasted 
for having saved this glorious Union, he is told that 
he too is committing an aggression upon tbe rights 
of the South. When the well-paid correspondent of 
the Bulletin goes on to speak as follows, he 
what is untrue and false : 

These sentements were received with loud di 


carrying hand-cuffs, intending to pi 
man, upon seeing which lie attempted to escape.— 
McCreary caught him, and drugged him back,_ when 
he cried murder so lustily as to alarm and bring to 
the house a crowd of the citizens. The couple _ (ne¬ 
groes) were lodged in jail to give time to investigate 
" matter. Two or three days ago, Naudine and'Me- 
ary returned to Elkton to take their slaves back 
Delaware — so at least they professed. The wo- 
a consented to go—the man refused. They took 
woman and left the man in jail. So the matter 
ts at present." 

.t will be recollected that the McCreary here 
here spoken of is the notorious kidnapper of that 
name who was the most criminal of those who ab¬ 
ducted the boy “ Bony” from this county two years 

v-v’-h Amos McFarlan and Solomon States 

the penitentiary, where, had the then 
Governor of Maryland possessed less of a fellow 
feeling with criminals of this character, he would 
now he. Many of our citizens susqiected, from the 
first, that the object in getting the girl back to Dela¬ 
ys to send her south. As they ^PO 3911 Mc ' 

verned by the motives which usually induce human 
action, they could not conceive that any one would 
be at the trouble and expense he had, to secure the 
- ■ - rs, or even for double that time, 

_ . to he anytMng hut trustworthy. 

We should add something more to this, but we pre¬ 
sume an investigation will he had, which, should it 
take place, will unfold some startling facts. More 

Since the above was in type, the Cecil County 
Whig, of the 12th inst., has come to hand. It fully 
corroborates the statements above given. In speak¬ 
ing'of the colored man, it says: 

The immediate cause of his outcry was an at- 
pt to handcuff Mm, and the general impression 
lat if he had not made himself heard as he did, 
he would have been by this time in a clime not 
much troubled with snow.” 

After giving an account of tho girl, ending with 
her delivery, by Jas. 1.- Jones, Esq., U. S. Commis¬ 
sioner, to Mr. McCrone, to serve until 1853, it adds: 

“ In three days after we find her in tha house of | 
Thos. McCreary, in Elkton, brought there by Elias 
A. Naudine, for what purpose will have to be guess¬ 
ed, by these who have ' : ” 


during the hour and a half oc 
all his positions on the com 
warmly cheered. The immern 
oinposed of the farmers of Es 
lftjovity of whom are Whigs, 
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COM. STOCKTON AT ELIZABETHTOWN. 

It is rarely the case that the anniversary of our 
Independence is devoted to the developement of par¬ 
ty or sectional purposes. It is still more rare to find 
a speaker lauding himself, or alluding to Ms own 
grievances on a day sacred to Freedom, and hallow¬ 
ed by all the choicest memories of the past. But it 
is a matter of mortification to find a Senator of time- 
honored New Jersey, uttering such sentiments as 
put into the mouth of Com. Stockton by the repor 
of the Daily Advertiser. We could have scarcely 
believed it possible that any man could be found in 
our State, who would atand up and,boldly proclaim, 
with JohnC. Calhoun, that the doctrine of the equal¬ 
ity of men, with regard to political rights, was false 
and a mere humbug. We did not believe that a 
Senator of New Jersey would be willing to declare 
in ease of a separation, that Ms State should link 
fortunes with a Southern confederacy. We have i 
deed fallen upon evil times; but we are not wholly 
disgraced. On another spot, for a long period the 
head-quarters of the American army, another ° 
tor proudly supported the honor of the State, 
tained the inviolability ot the Union, and in eloquent 
and living tones stood true to the language of that 
Declaration, the anniversary of which 
brated. 

We cannot let this occasion pass with an ordinary 
notice. The language of our public men becomes 
the property of the State, and adds to its just renown, 
or disgraces its character at home and abroad. Their 
declarations are subject to remark and criticism, and 
in our opinion the recent address of Com. Stockton 
was conceived in the worst possible taste, aud under 
no extenuating circumstances. We make the fol¬ 
lowing extract: 

The speaker alluded to a letter written by him last 

down upon his head untiring and unmitigated abuse. 
He has seen no good reason for changing his language 
in the least. 

The letter alluded to was a direct charge upon the 
Whigs of New Jersey, and their Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress, of being unfaithful to the 
Union and the Constitution. “ He has seen no good 
reason for changing his language in the least aud 
this declaration he makes on a day consecrated by 
all the remembrances of freedom, and in a spot where 
the Whig spirit burns as strongly now as in the days 
of the Revolution. What propriety is there at 
celebration of this character thus to reflect upon 
majority of the*citizens of his State! Could nc 
these false ana slanderous assaults be promulgated 
on some other occasion and day t!pan the anniversary 


than the color of the skin for honest, intelligent 
m to sit as j urors. 

Mr. E. Larwill, the disappointed pro-slavery aspi¬ 
rant, has again dipped Ms pen into the gall to kindle 
up the fire of prejudice against color. But it is a 
palpable failure, and this poor deluded man is politi¬ 
cally dead, and should not he spoken of. 

In reply to Mr. Larwill’s observations upon the 
address of the jurors, I will only add, that I am hap¬ 
py to say to the gentleman, that the colored man in 
question has been appointed foreman of the jury three 
times in ono day ; that is, on three different cases. 
Thus the complainers saw that their complaint ori¬ 
ginated in prejudice and ignorance, which is the 
"".me case with Mr. Larwill. 

How revolting is it, to find any man, in tho middle 
of the nineteenth century, under the blazing sun¬ 
shine of civilization and Christianity, and in a land 
'hies engaged in propagating such doctrines 
of the Fugitive. 


Sin : An interesting Anti-Slavei 

- : place at the Great Exhibition ( 

day last, which our friends here have requested m 


forward yoi 

doubt be gratifyii 


iproval fn 




upied by the speake: 


Ji the 


is tFis healthy change in the tone 
public opinion mainly attributable. He is freely sp 
ken of here, by both Whigs aud Democrats, as a proi 
' rat candidate for tho Presidency. 

There is no kind of sympathy between the views 
of Commodore Stockton and those of the Whigs in 
New Jersey. He is not alluded to by either Whigs 
or Democrats as a suitable candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency ; and only reached his present station by 
" r which no honornble man can boast. 

letter of the Bulletin, however, tlie real 
meaning of this partisan effort leaks out. Commo¬ 
dore Stockton is to put Buchanan, and Cass, and 
Woodbury, and Dickinson entirely in the shade, and 
out-Herod them all in dough-faceism, as a candidate 
for the Presidency. We imagine, however, that 
long before the Commodore has a chance to run for 
the Presidency, something will explode in Netv Jersey, 
that will shatter materially his prospects.—Newark] 
(N. J.) Mercury. __ 


Those who have attentively read the history of 
„jr last war with Great Britton, may have noted, 
that when the British in the Chesapeake evinced 
' ' intention of' making a descent on either Balti- 

_or Washington, the President and his Cabinet 

ordered the regular force to be stationed at the Patux¬ 
ent for the protection of the former, and made requisi¬ 
tion on Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia for 10, 
””” militia for the defence of the latter, tie 


probably, ovi 


apportioned to Maryland being 6000, and t* Virginia, 
for some reason or other, but 2000 men. .)nd they 
may have further observed, that when the American 
forces made, near Bladensburgh, their stand against 
the British, who bad now shows their destination to 
be the National Capital, the Virginia militia, though 
known, many days previous, to have been <n their 
ray, and within 50 miles of the scene of action, 
rere still unaccountably absent, and so continued 
until our army being unable, for want of nimbers, 
cope with the enemy, fell hack towards Cborge- 
wn. when one Virginia regiment, not numbering, 

- one tourth of the required 2010, for 
. reached the ground, but constituted 
mil and too late an accession to be ol any 
service in saving the Capitol from the vandal coifla- 
gration that followed. 

In reading the history ol this humiliating evttit, 
e used to wonder, as have doubtless many othtts, 
here were the militia of tlie once gallant old lo- 
-inion, that they did not fly, at the first alarm, : 0 
the defence of the menaced Capital, which stood s> 
directly on her borders; and we were never able ti 
find any solution to the mystery till we subsequently 
became a temporary resident of the Northern parti 
of Virginia, the section upon which the requisition 
for the above mentioned number of militia had been 
made. Here we learned from the concurrent testi- 
maoy of the best informed, the following fact, which 
• - nothing of the kind has ever been published, we 
ust be content to state on our own responsibility : 
When the requisition on Virginia reached, through 
her Governor, General Madison, who was a brother 
of President Madison, and who was, at the time, the 
commandant of that division of the militia whose 
services were required, he promptly issued his orders 
collected his quota and commenced his march for the 
scene of action. Scarcely, however, had his force 
passed from Orange, Culpepper, Madison, and other 
adjoining Counties,, from which it had been princi¬ 
pally raised, before' the slaves in all that section 
were seen to be iu commotion. A rumor, it appear¬ 
ed, the source of which nobody knew, had suddenly 
" n, that some powerful 


. ere sufficient to over-awe the slaves, though he 
dare not again withdraw them from the infected dis¬ 
trict, he finally sent orders to the remnant he had 
left on the Potomac to move on to Washington, as 
they then did, but reached tbe place, as before stated, 
too lat, to be of any service. 

,lf the opinions of the military men of the day, in 
deeming the battle of Bladensburgh to be of an in- 
deeisive character, and in considering that a small 
additional force would have enabled the Americans 
to have there made a successful stand, were well 
founded, who need doubt that had the Virginia Bri¬ 
gade, wMch had thus been recalled and kept back 
to take care of the slaves, been on the ground in sea¬ 
son, the fortunes of the day had been with us, and 
the National Capitol saved from destruction 1 
To Southern men who talk of disunion, and North¬ 
ern men who believe that it will ever be seriously 
attempted by the former, the fact we have just stated 
should be alike significant and instructive. Let them 
ponder upon it.— Green Mountain Freeman. 


COLORED JURYMEN IN CANADA. 

t has been but a short time since a colored gen¬ 
tlemen was put on the Grand Jury in Toronto, C. 
W., which appears to have been very offensive to 
some of the “blue skin” Yankees there, who com¬ 
plained and curled up their noses at it. But the 
following paragraph from the pen of John T. Fisher 
which wo clip from the Patriot, will show that this 
outburst of ignorance and Yankee prejudice found 
" with the Judge, Sheriff, &c., who look deep- 


of, ae 


circumstance which 
■eaders of the Libe- 
simulta- 


rator. The same idea appears to have a 
neoualy in the minds of the Abolitionists 
if the Atlantic—the propriety of e ' ' 
iresentatives of the civilized world, 

Jreat Exhibition, some specimens, not merely of he 
ocks, revolvers, and firearms, bat of the move peculiar 
itaple produce of America—Slavery. Tlie British have 
leaten the Americans, in fairness, in the illustrations 
if their manufactures. Along with tlie self-acting 
mules, jenuys, and other machinery they have brought 
up, in propria persona, specimens of that alleged pro¬ 
letarian class in this country, factory men, women and 
' ildren, who are to be seen daily, in tlic-ir common 
esses, engageil in their ordinary employments. As 
e condition of the American slaves, according to tho 

the laboring classes of England, the Exhibition af- 
rded the most favorable opportunity of contrasting 
e two, aud thereby demonstrating tho truth of their 
legation. Side by side with the specimens of cotton, 
gar and tobacco, ought to have been placed the hu- 
an instruments of their production, whose appearance 
id verbal testimony would, if Southern statements be 
ue, have triumphantly reftited the charge of cruelty 

Southerners guilty of. The extreme happiness of the 
’ ' upon the plantation, and his almost perfect satis- 

guarantee for his safe return to his terrestrial Dara- 
diso. The accounts, moreove 
taken back to their fellow-si 
miserable condition of ‘ the white 
would natnrally have engenders 
feeling of profound gratitude to G 
for the felicity of their condition, and have completely 
dissipated all desire after that foolish chimera, liberty. 
The effect here would also have been most salutary; 
the public mind of this country would have been disa¬ 
bused of the erroneous and foolish notions of Slavery 
rising from the misrepresentations of ‘interested 
inti-Slavery orators;’ George Thompson would no 
rager have had a chance for the Tower Hamlets or 
ny other constituency; and, what is most important 
f all, the feeling which is now so rapidly growing iu 
his country, and which appears likely to become uni- 
irsal throughout Europe, and that must hellish of all 
--■- "■>—. .id Chris ' ' 


:r, which they would have 
aves of the degraded and 
■SMiljf— 1. England,’ 


constituting an A 


avery, and Christianity,— 
. er se, is a being to beshun- 
1 moral leper, by the rest of the world, would 
ave been eradicated; and that the deadly nature of 
ie sin of American Slavery having been perceived to 
B fallacious, due honor might then be rendered to the 
ipublican and Christian character of the United States, 
ueh an experiment, however, it has not suited their 
arpose to make. Not a solitary specimen of the three 
illions of slaves, or of the 600,000 free colored people, 
has it pleased the Americans to send over; and the re¬ 
flecting portion of the European public will no doubt 
draw their inferences from the fact, as to the truth of 

-.. -nd slavehold- 

in the United 

States. 

Fortunately, we have, at the present moment, in the 
British Metropolis, some spi ’ 

■ - ' chattels persona 


of what ... 

. . the persons of William 
.jd Ellen Craft, and'Wm. W. Brown ; and their friends 
resolved that they should be exhibited under the world’3 
huge glass case, in order that the world might form its 
of the alleged mental inferiority oi the African 
ad their fitness or unfitness for freedom. A 
small party of Anti-Slavery friends was accordingly 
formed to accompany the fugitives through the Exhibi- 
Mr. and Mrs. Estlin, of Bristol, and a lady friend, 
nd Mrs. Richard Webb, of Dublin, and a son and 
iter, Mr. McDonnell, (a most influential member 
Executive Committee of the National Reform As- 
highly efficient 




would feel the sa 




e acquainted with, yon 
id affection for him as is 

..- - by Mr. Thompson, myself, and many 

others,)—these ladies and gentlemen, together with 
lyself, met at Mr. Thompson’s J—“j| '’ AmT ' on ' D ‘ 


Foreign Prince, from Africa, we believe they had it, 
with a sufficient force to accomplish his purpose, had ■ 
arrived on the coast to give freedom to the slaves of | 
Virginia. This rumor soon becoming confirmed news 
with them, they simultaneously quitted work, and 
without manifesting the least disposition to injure 
the whites, began, in their joyful excitement, to run 
from plantation to plantation, collect in bodies, and 
prepare to go off to meet their expected deliverers. 

The white inhabitants, in the mean time, who, as 
has ever been tha case with the whole South, were 
sensitively alive to the fear of a slave insurrection, 
and were now thorougly alarmed by this movement 
among the blacks, as harmless as was the shape it 
had taken, sent off express after express to General 
Madison, whose farce had a temporary halt in tlie 
vicinity of the Potomac, from which it was upon the 
point of moving to Washington, and begged him to 
return with his troops to quell the apprehended in¬ 
surrection of the slaves. This at once completely 
paralyzed the movements ot General Madison. He 
immediately marched back with the principal part j 
of his force, leaving the rest, we believe, 

11 - xi- —=i. t jj e event, and be iri 


oh Mrs. 


__Thompson, and Mi 

son, the (Jratts and Brown proceeded fr 
Exhibition. Saturday was selected, 
ihich the largest number 




weaitmer ouwava i .JBi ..... _Palace; and the 

conpany was, on this occasion, the most distinguished 
tint had been gathered together within its walls, since 
its opening day. Some 15,000, mostly of the upper 
classes w?re there congregated, including tlie Queen, 
PrUce Albert, and the royal children the Anti-Slavery 
Dachess of Sutherland (by whom the fug,lives were 
evidently most favorably regarded,) the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, the Bishops of Winchester and bt. Asaph, a 
lane number of peers, peeresses, members of Parlia¬ 
ment, merchants and bankers, and distinguished meu 
from almost all parts of the world, surpassing, in ya- 
' -ty of tongue, c' “ •" “ *■’" 

“ ...'Exhibition 


ie populati 


n of Jerusalem 


III prove a type, in 
irit of brotherly union, and the 
roughout the world, of tlie Ai 




good will to 
hibitors,it so 
particularly 
eyes of Brow 
slaveholders by uo 
Mr. McDonnell' 
son; MissThomps 
of Wm. W. Brown, 
for the 


re ry gospel of 


rad tl 


companion she elected to be 
Ytaiked with Sliss Amelia 
Thompson and myself. This arrangement was pur¬ 
posely made, in order that there might be no appear¬ 
ance of patronizing the fugitives, but that it might be 
shown that we regarded them ns our equals, and ho¬ 
nored them for tlieir heroic escape from blayery. 

Quite contrary to the feeling of ordinary visitors, the 
American department was our chief attraction. L pon 
arriving at Powers’s Greek Slave, our glorious Anti- 
ti-Slavery friend Punch’s ‘ Virginia Slave’ was produc¬ 
ed I hope you have seen this production of our great 
humorous moralist. It is an admirably-drawn figure 
of a female slave in chains, with the inscription be¬ 
neath, ‘ The Virginia Stove ; a companion for Power s 
Greek Slave.’ The comparison of the tYYO soon drew a 
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small crowd, including several Americans, aronndand 
near us. Although they reframed from any audible 
expression of feeling, the object of the comparison was 
evidently understood and keenly felt. It would not 
have been prudent in us to have challenged, in words , 


Rational M4la©ttr ^tnntori 
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be made him pay a weekly sum out of his 

havTbe/n prudent in us to have challenged, ™ words, » . Ml communications for the paper, and letters ^^^^^p^Me^Xu^puniX'ilhimC! the Free Mason's Tavern than ii^as JSossiW ™ (-^“intToduci'n^entimenti which would b«' re | ’**“*. thl 

an Anti-Slavery discussion rel ' ling toils pecuniary coneerpi should be addressed * the slare w J t oat in the morning to his work, and , itt the report of the week before of the meettng forth 8tre nuous opposition from enir t of o ’ “ * 

but everything that we could with propriety do was . Sidney Howard- Gay, JVew-Xork. nnmo h»nb in the evomnir his little hauDv „ w,.-.Ki;uVipd last tn nrotest against the system or exciusio With the spirit of our institutions! 

done tn induce them to break silence upon the subject. jjf Donations to the Treasury of the AMERICAN home wag broken up, and his wife and children had i at that place. That repor p ciation,” by whomever it may be uphold. people ftt large w6ulJ b . 

IVe had no intention verbally of taking the initiative in A nti-SLAVERY SOCIETY may he forwarded to was -*i^.*^:*-1 , I ---••» -- a:. ^ «uterine I ® 06 an m 


copy^tf the remarkj-of the Rev, F. Thom«s »* M in tre,^?' 

, ^ Mason's Tavern th« it1*as'possib& to woTd have ffilsd snto suggest that therein 

e inThe report of the week before of the.Mg forth wfth the 8 pir t of Z 1 “n ^ q0Ue in **41** 
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his prostrate devoiion at t' Ae f oe t of Slavery.’ 

Resolved, That laws of thjg character create no obli¬ 
gation for their observance; and ithat to require our 
entv e obedience is to Vi&q an impor tant parade of their 
tyranny, and to offer Aij. insult to m an’s moral nature- 


ia irom parent, and parent from the hearts of all those wh 

child, at another’s will. Not one woman among them cause of‘ human nature and unristian duty/ This sisung ine admission of new States, on any other than 
is i legally united to one man. Not one child belongs meeting of the congregation was held after listening to the free-soil footing, and in various other ways, have 
to his own parents. ,Not one parent is in secure pos- a very powerful and heart-stirring discourse from the taken what are, in my apprehension, some of the most 
session of his own child. These relations may be Rev. C. Wicksteed, the Minister of the Chapel, the practical and effective steps yet made in the Anti-Sla- 
^renched asunder, There is a man noyr in this coua- subject being, * The Christian’s Contemplation of the evry movement. 


vocating the common Members oi the Legislature'), who, in Strenuously re- mav be _ aa ‘ k T;V‘ UMV *“ i * u muj 8mi—mere -“•***■ « 

e of‘human nature and Christian duty.’ This sisting the admission of new States, on any other than and irritation'it/tlfw 6 * la ° eration by the operator would havo b 

ing of the congregation was held after listening to the free-soil footing, and in various other ways, have With th«M f£L?« pa , . heen her fat ho 

powerful and heart-Btirring discoutee from the taken what are, in my apprehension, some of the most not be quite irrelevant-lT 8 V tni3ti »g they may tll0 same tim 


Clifton, June 25th, 1851, 


imprisonment for putting his viotim to Btr jy;'ing 1*1 
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"difference there is between a slaveholder and a 

>V*°- «irtnnate that in one direction human in 
"nvis Umited. There is a point beyond which 
gennrty « ™' g0 . Torture can be refined to a 

punish 60 * , hey^nd that it becomes relief in 
S’after all to most men Is the heaviest 
death- v n|J (0 th0 9 iave the only one that the ex- 
yooislnnent, » ' „ fe does not neC essarily bring-to 
pericc" 0 g[ h - fl bondage. But here is a condition 
him by “ - 9 gomB trjat h in the dootrine of cortpen- 
irbev ein “ e the 8lave i8 B0 poor in all that makes life 
'having, that there is no wretchedness of man’s 
* ortU -l to be Inflicted upon him when he becomes a 
iB ’ 1 then also does this his poverty become in -one 


goodly number present. Mr. Attorney General 
Crittenden was the only notability of pubUc 

ture °n exhibition What should chiefly mark' the 

an ) m th6 C “ r of the Nation, as 
well as of the University, with a Red Letter was 

mencement.; On that day it istuaHor onTof the 
setm ° D app ™- 

nature, and 
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&c., through whose veins the American blood has crent 

down to this time. One quarter “0^0^ a FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
school-boy synopsis of the commonplaces of early Eng- - -— 

ish history, in which he took for granted some very from o-u r Dublin correspondent. 

mooted points. Such as that Feudalism was introduced —-- 

into England by William the Conqueror, and his wish Liverpool, July 4th, 1861. 

to supersede the Saxon language by the French, Ac. My dear Gay : Have you ever spent two weeks 
n was, of course, the usual dose of iiapdoddle sArmms- . T , . _ _ 

tered on all such occasions, for the purpose of encour- “ London dttrm & the Great Elilb,t1011 1861 ? Have 
aging the retiring bashfulness of the Yankee character, J 011 J aa “ted iir cabs, in ’busses, on railways, on steam- 
which would .think too lowly of itself if it were not for boats ? Have yon pushed through crowds, walked up 
these occasional assurances of its wonderful merits, and down, and here and there, and every where, till 

like Thomas^!# 1 country ’ your feet ached, cried oh! and wondered and stared till 

like Thomas Jefferson, for it looked as if the morning . 


3®istElIflnB0ii8 Mtm. 

-:PuniNG the month of June one million baskets 

of strawberries valued at #40,000 were brought into 
the city of New York from New Jersey. 

. —Disappointed- An editor” West,” says that he 
hoped to be able to present a marriage and a death as 
original matter for his columns; but a heavy thaw 
broke up the wedding, and the doctor fell sick, so the 
patient recovered. 

-Kidnapping —The Marlboro’ Gazette says a 

white man was arrested at Bladensburg a few days ago 
accused of kidnapping a negro man who was in company 
with him, and who is said to belong to a Mr. Lyons of 
"■ ’ s County. The white man and the negro are both 


ESSEX, (Essex Co.) 

| Sunday July 27. 

This meeting will be attended by Parker Pillsbury 

pwiiPpsTo Putnam ’ aad “ is h °I* d 
BERLIN, (Worcester Co ) 

Sunday July 27. 

This meeting will be held in the Town Hall and will 
be attended by Charles C. Burleigh and Samuel May, 

WORCESTER 
Friday, August 1. 

In commemoration of West India Emancipation — 


CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST OF AUODST. 



slaves, as a blessing and a relief. Webster and to catch Niggers ! Mr. Choate may 

- ■ - - - ■ -■■■ be a great lawyer and a great orator, though bis claims 

Confirmation.— The Albany Register (Whig) to either character are not undisputed; but he is cer- 
remarks upon our suggestion, last week, that the tainly not a gentleman ■ any proper sense of the 
Whigs of this State will follow the lead of Senator word. For no geutleman would have crammed a par- 
Fisb: tizau phillippic down the throats of unwilling hearers 

The Standard will prove a true prophet. We have whomhe had collected on false pretences. The Address 
no doubt that “ the Whig party pf this State means,” general dissatisfaction on these various ac- 

fled, unreserved acquiescence” in the measures them- Mr. Webster’s idolaters, to whom nothing that smacks 
selves. __ of slaveoatching can come amiss. You know that a 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


of slaveoatching can come amiss. You know that a 
" large body of the talent and respectability of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bar are Free Boilers, or, at least, men whe 
refuse to bow the knee to Mr. Webster. This made the 


bis claims solves to resist it, incur the guilt of treason,” this being States to a sense of their meanness, their folly and 
he is cer- the case, it is past the wit of man to say what his end their crimes. What is any Anti Slavery Society in 
se of the may not be. “ We know what we are, but we know not' this country worth if it, so far from sympathizing 
ted a par- what we shall be.” To-be-sure, there is a way of with the efforts of American Abolitionists, do all'in its 
‘ hearers escape opened to him by the editor of the Boston Cou- power to ignore the esteem and defame the characters 
•Address rier ' who ’ P artaki “g of that strange delusion which of those of them who are bearing the harden and heat 
irious ac ?'vcs to that individual the credit of my letters, copy- j>f the day. Every earnest man must take a side in 
irtvrlv of in E the account of the Municipal Celebration of the smeh a contest, and must co-operate with those who 
smacks - Fourtl1 in m y ln3t considerately adds that he (the Cor- most nearly represent his own opinions. I hate to see 
1 that a responding Editor to wit) “ is crazed beyond all hope and people who are able to form an idea of the right course 
the Mas- Aherefore'not responsible for the lunacy and malignity of action standing shilly-shallying, humming and haw- 
6 bo of his language.” He may possibly eSoape, therefore, ing and doing nothing for the slave or his helpers, 
made'thc b Y a TCrdict of “ Not Guilt Y b Y reason of Insanity.” A friend named Carpenter expressed regret, in a late 


a letter from Madrid giving an account of a successful 
experiment with a new apparatus for flying. The flyer) 
was a Miss Juanila Perez, who, though rallier fiit and 
corpulent, moved through the air, by the help of wings, 
with great ease and rapidity. She was advertised to 
fly a distance of above 1,200 feet, rising in the air 
above 600, hut exceeded the programme hoth in height 
and distance. No description of the structure of the 
wings is given. They have a spread of some fifteen 


refuse to bow the knee to Mr. wcoster, aids But j baye 0T( >rrun my share of space and may as'well number of the Standard, for the view I take of the 

-- - impertinence and insolence of Mr. Choate the more ^ ^ a8 anywher0 _ D . y . Free Produce movement. I would wish him to know 

no. lxxXiv. marked. At the dinner, it is said, an underbre fel ow ■ . — - ■ ^ that I sincerely respect conscientious convictions, and 

The Argument .—Commencement Week—The Former from Rhode' Island, rejoicing in the name an a i ltion LETTER FROM MR. MELLEJiT. I make objection to those who abstain from.the use 

Days and These—Why then were belter-Commence- of General Carpenter (probably more emm - of slave-grown produce on these gronnds. Ido.how- 

ment this u,„v The nail nnlnhihtu— Whu to' be than at tho bar « m u0 seemed to h” 0 " ° Mr ' Gay !_I P ercei,e in the acoount Y ou E 1Te of the ever, dislike all efforts to constitute this an important 

Red htel TfVZrTu2n TLan- *“>’ denounced the Free 80,1 PaHy a9 “ a nUSerab ,’ e ’ aetehration of the 4lh at Abin S ton the Massacba ’ branch of Anti-Slavery action, simply because I think 

Red-lettered- Saving of Union , when it began , „ perhapSi howeTer> hll Anti . sl Society , a M r. Gunnison was called it impracticab i e , all a therefore calculated to divert the 

Las words of Ainu Mater-Dr. Walker’s Sermon ffl ^ ^ be attribnted a8 much to an imita- up0 „ for . ^ or to Explain his course, and ns an IZZ oLlue friends of the cause from the diffn- 

-Its topics- The Correspondent’s Commentaries- ti(m of his as t0 inn ate and original vulgarity excuse f „ the little iaterest he took in the cause of the sion of sound princip i es of politica i economy, humanity. 

Retigim Made Easy-The Second Day of Salvation ofmilld • slave gave the inconsistency of the Abolitionists in gag- and common honesty-the want of which makes the 


-The Story Association—Mr. Choate’s Address— Commencament ; t9elf passe d over with but moderata ging me and Mrs. Folsom, though he acknowledged, I slaTe interest and its claims so rampant in the United 
What it was expected tobeand whatit was not—The be - ng put |. orth for the sa i' Ta jion of the Union, was a “ terrible boro, and enough to kill any cause gtates at the present time. When a child I was given 

Correspondent doeth it into the Vernacular—III- 0ne 0 f the graduates, indeed, opined that a too exclu- dead I should attempt to advocate.” Without at all jus- to understand that if I could only manage to throw a 
breeding—A gallant general— “ Harsh language!” siTestudy 0 f Revolutionary history was not advisable, tifying the course pursued towards me, I should like to grain of sa lt on a bird’s tail, I should mfallibly catch 
—The Correspondent upologizeth—Praise of Union inas much as unbalanced minds might think these old say a few words to this Mr. Gunnison, and the like of it But from t h e time that a bird flew away when I 
perfected out of mouths of babes and sucklings— Mlowsmeant what they said, and that their principles him. As I am the only one in our midst who has seen had suc ceeded in throwing enough upon its tail to stay 
Their hursing mother-Ihe Statistics after Dimer and examples are applicable to our present circum- St to take the pert l have done, and as have publicly the flight of a flock of pigeons, I found my faith greatly 
-Odd Omission — Hpw the Union was saved the stanoes . And another young gentleman discoursed stated to ttofriends Shake “ “ thU 8peCi<!3 ° f f ° WliDg ' S ° rae ye “ S ° S °’ 

The Oiatirn The Correspondent irembleth foi h s den es t y ^ ^ ^ to th „ opiQion the 0 dds with which he found me contending. I have raised> and eTen O’Connell was forced, against his own 

Country—Me is relieved and the Union saved for the 1 b of this yoath ful pundit, only they appealed to the audience against the wrong not done to comicdon , m thc movement It lasted 30me months, 

Fourth time—He giveth his opinion of the Oration a w E ei h do ^ n ftl , the doctrine and examples of all rae , bat the cause I would have advocated; bntldonot ^ no / presa8ion on the public iu general> and 
and good mkice to the Orator—Mr. Pierpont’s poem sa(Jred and pro fane, before -they can prevail remember ever to have heard him say one word on the endeJ ia a botl!e of smoka . A friend of mine, who 

—Union saved again after Dinner—Mr. Crittenden _ 8 odd tba t both these patriotic babes and subject, and I now say to lm, i e wi a e e par kept a large 8t0re f or the sale of clothing, told me that 

and the Union — The Correspondent maket Campari- sac t,ii n o.s should boast of Andover as their nursing I have done, an main am o rig o every person durin g tbc whole turmoil he knew but one man give a 
•ms, odious and otherwise—Progress of Webster mother ° At the Commencement Dinner it was diSBcult in this oui^^ land to is ^ er y un er„ 8 pY “ farthing a yard more for any article on account of its 

Subscription Dedham Its eminlt inhabitants- t0 g9 e hew U would he po^Save the Union. TT ^ 

Cmmhsin* FT J J After the immemorial psalm had been sung, which has pie like him require o e ore . aye, 1 se a as moyement a philantliopie efFort which would depend 

Commission of Lunacy, fr. 1,-c. After he of the Festivity, Fre- their skulls required trepanning, or something t,11 yon ^ ^ & ^ ion ^ V 

Boston, July 21,1861. ^ “ “ ’ d the g cbair to Mr. Evere«, the reached the brain, in order to set it m opcrat.on and ^ aBi comi of lbe le wilh 

la S t week w.as Commencement Week at Cam- f an Bparim . He commeMed by reading to make them feel for their brother man \Yhat little ^ dcal for the Dece3Sariea of life must become 

wtdge, the influences of which yet extend moderate- Presi e „ ra duates who had deceased within the I have done, I have done purposely, in order to make our odions> jj |t were extensively prosecuted, and its advo- 

d °otor allt \ ® f f Wlt /mill a Id deal more, like Messrs. Brutus whe ther I have bored some folks a little more roughly ^ ^ d conaerTatories , the delicioas 

their i! r v° m T I"* r i TZ ‘ ns in similar circumstances, than if his image tlxaxx their nerves would appear to warrant In fact I ro8es and other floW ers, the Thames and its 

State The » 11 7 6 m08t dlS a p “ * , aDd "lel cd in the proces’sion. After this part have heard it said, I know net with what truth, that the apartments filled with pictures, sta- 

late, the scattered sons of Alma Hater came up to had duly appeared m the p oyer> Mr . the Fugitive Slave Bill was purposely passed to arouse tueB> 6umptuoua gilding, and articles of virtu, and, 

lookod Mt ° f hCT Nativit y' AU the wealthier classes of the enter d certain statistics as to the . oar people to let them see the consequences of the eon- ^ w „ e!J which tbrew aU this wealth. 

‘°, 0ked U P°P it as one of the gala days of the year Everett proceeded »o graduates, and, tinuanC e of Slavery; how it would violate the rights of nd an m aifioence t0 blio yiew daring 

7 en they could display to the best advantage proportions o taft■ » d ^ * * .,1 a.d r„. I... „„d d«„trov the liberty ot this whole people; and « v l --... 


State the „ .1 ™ ” P ' 7“ , , -_» in the proces’sion. After this part ha , e heard it sard, I know not witn wnat rrurn, tnae swan3> ^ 8tatel apartments filled with pictures, sta- 

tate, the scattered sons of Alma Mater came up to had duly appeared m the p oyer , Mr . tbe Fugitive Slave Bill was purposely passed to arouse tueB _ 6umptuou8 gilding, and articles of virtu, and, 

looked 181 ° f her Nativit y' AU the wealthier classes of the eater d certain statistics as to the , our people to let them see the eonsequenees of thecon- aboTe ^ ^ kiB4ness which tbrew all thia wealth, 

^ed upon it as one of the gala days of the year Everett proceeded W ^ ^ graduatea> and, t i oul nce of Slavery; how it would violate the rights of grandcur and magnifioence open t0 publio yiew daring 

en they could display to the best advantage proportions o he came to those -who had re- U s all, and destroy the liberty o this w o e peop e,.an tfae afc nat j 0na i festival, as I may truly call the 

hemsehes, their dre^ and their equipage. The ‘ baa ’ ?<>" 8ee ’ the h ° ar whcn k “° W “ Wa9 TeZ wt« s»nL ? ng Elhibition ’ 

° w sr classes regarded it as a kiad of New England 08ived ® at hand. “ The first living man on public mind, when so PI ; -d seem Nor can I enlarge on the foolishness and bad taste 

l«7 a ! 0b Amalia, when ali restraints were re- ^ 8 " uei ” said Mr. Everett, “ who received an ^ CVery “tfhaTbeen intoxicated or foolish to have " ith which the Americans in London and Liverpool 
a « d : >f not undone entirely. Such crowds used to g ree ia _ THE IIon, Dan.el Webster . as if men must ha ^ of it> c , anse8 made are ostentatiously preparing to celebrate the anmver- 

P 7 mt0 Cambridge from Boston and the. surround- hon J y e ft g utie pause. At first, tl.e announce- P^ s “ that eould bo made, if they supposed “Y » f tbeir lodopendence. Foolish, Because every 
«g country 0 n t hat day, that for several years the " to he one of a simple fact, deserving no ba ““"““nLit to it. b °7, of iateU,6en ° 1 e la ” Bh f f 7” for tb 7 bate ' 

” .- -.— —--ys.?:—-!-” 


body of any intelligence laughs at them for their hate¬ 
ful slaveoatching; and in bad taste, because the go- 
' vernment in London set the sensible example of ab- 


uavwlinDi, n . . • _winch had had rather a. i iomiuiium .7 . ,, vernment in London set the sensible example of ab- 

ItL mI wasto take place. But it was in vain. good ma ny unatten g finished; but soon course he has seen fit to adopt, I have never been able atainill „ the 18tllof lagl month from the usualoele . 

te m 8 d 7 7 tltUtl0n ° f the VrovinCe ’ and C0U,d °7 surfeit ° f ! he ■ !, !sense Of their duty to their , 0 discover a valid one yet, and have considered the ^ ^ BaUle of Waterloo> in compliment to the 

it T ed °f abolished by tlie Power that created tho faithful reviv . heir kniyea ttnd the ferules course wholly and totally wrong; and if the frien s foreignera „ ho came oyer t9 y ; 3it the Exhibition. But 

cour modifioation it has undergone in the due .ountry, and.tho band 7, <i d in the cause. The applause would be more tolerant of one another, and let every who co „l d expect a delicate perception of international 

t] } . 86 ^ U man vicissitude, by ihe changes which of their umbre aa su nor inordinately en- man express his own opinion, in is own way, re u courtesy f rom slaveholders and their abettors? Poor 

tb ® tow ®l °f tlie country, the altered character of was not universe , Y . pm . pos e. The Union him if they can, if he shoul take “wrong posi on, i Abbott . L awre nce, how bitterly he must dislike being 
of 7u Ulation of the metropolis, the multiplication thusiastio. Bu > would be betteTfor all conoerno • “ 119 in « made a catspaw of, on the occasion of suoh a ridioulous 

rlti ° n fr °“h hC nlhf th8 8 “ a "r 1 hlV 'ofAlbanT” ^ 7anlommonabZV°^f 0 ™\ d Pf r and he” obHgcdTbe 

& w the middle of July—a tune, when all the R ev . Dr. Sprague, of Aloany, s Ttnfauit was nliilanthroDic deeds,many who make louder pretensions. J L . . , . . . 


wings is given. They have a spread of some fifteen 
feet, are fastened by ligaments of great flexibility, and 
arranged so as to move with great rapidity ; they make 
a noise like a wind-mill. The astonishment of Madrid 
at so novel a phenomenon is described as immense. 

A Mr. Thomas Darville, at Paris, also announces 
that he has invented a complete apparatus for flying 
and that he proposes to exhibit it at the Champ de 
Mars in tho course of the present month, when lie will 
fly from the Military School to Challiot. He will be 
accompanied by his two sons, one of twenty-two and 
the other of seventeen years. Thc preparation of three 
sets of wings has delayed the exhibition until now. The 
iDventor has tried his apparatus privately, with com¬ 
plete success, having flown across the Seine at 1 o’clook 
in Ihe morning. His wings have a spread of fifteen feet, 
and by their help the flyer can move up and down in 
the air with all the facility of a swallow, skimming 
along near the ground or mounting upright to the sky 
at his pleasure. 

-How to Draw the Sinners.— Several years 

ago we were a resident of north-western Louisiana, near 
the confines of Texas. Tho people there, as a general 
thing, were not much given to religion. An itinerant 
preacher happened along in the neighborhood during 
this dearth of religion, and set about repairing tlie walls 
of Zion in good earnest. But his success was poor. 
Not over half a dozen could be got together at his Sun¬ 
day meetings. Determined, however, to create an in¬ 
terest before leaving the neighborhood, he procured 
printed handbills and had them posted up iu every con¬ 
spicuous place in the district, which read to the follow- 

“Religious JVbtice .—The Rev Mr. Blaney will 
preach next Sunday, in Dempsey’s Grove, at ten o’clock, 
a. m., and at four o’olock, v m.. Providence permitt’- 
ing. Between the services, the preacher will run his 
sorrel mare, Julia, against any nag that can he trotted 
out in this region, for a purse of five hundred dollars !’’ 

This had tlie desired effect. People flocked from all 
quarters, and the anxiety to see the singular preacher 
was even greater than the excitement following the 
challenge. He preached an elegant sermon in the 
morning, and after dinner be brought out his mare for 
the race. The purse was made up by five or six of the 
planters, and an opposing nag produced. The preacher 
rode his little sorrel, and won the day, amid the deaf¬ 
ening shouts, screams and yells of the delighted people. 
The congregation all remained to the afternoon service, 
and at its close, more than two hundred joined the 
church; some from motives of sincerity, some for the 
novelty of the thing, some from excitement, and some 
because the preacher was a good fellow ! The finale of 
the affaiT was as flourishing a society os can he found 
in the whole region thereabouts.— S2>irit of the Times. 

~ •’ DEATHS. 

Fields. —In Boston, 18th instant, Eliza J., wife of 
James T. Fields, Esq., and daughter of Simon Wil 
lard, aged 20 years. 

Miller. —At Temple, N. It., on the 7lh instant, Gen 
James Miller, aged 70. 

Townsend.—A t Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 8th 
instant, Mary Townsend, daughter of Charles Towns¬ 
end of that city. 

Shatter —At Williamsburgh, L. I„ May 20th 1851,- 
Peter Shapter, Jr., in the 69 year of his age, deeply 
lamented by his family and a large circle of friends 
—He was a kind husband and an affectionate father, 
a firm friend, faithful and true to his word and trust, 
and remarkable for the Christian virtues of Charity 
and Faith He was more peculiarly noted and distin¬ 
guished by an unquenchable hostility to Slavery. He 
was the first public writer that called attention to that 
“ Higher law ” that the fngitive should not be deliver¬ 
ed up, and which he firmly believed was of the nature 
of a Divine command. Not more than one week before 
his death he expressed himself in the strongest terms 
against that Bill of Abominations, the Fugitive Slave 
Law. Oppression of all kinds met with no favor from 
his hands, and as he was charitable to the faults of 
others, yet with regard to Slavery, believing with 
John Wesley that it was the sum of all human villainy, 
his constant prayer was “ that the battlemightgo with 
the oppressed.” At the same time that he has left be¬ 
hind him to his children a name of spotless and un¬ 
tainted integrity, he has also bequeathed to them an 
undying detestation and utter loathi ng of American 


chattels by a people professing not a mere nominal and 
historical Christianity, but holding, by an immense 
majority, to those tenets which claim and maintain the 
title of evangelical ’ It is the guilt and shame of this 
nation not only that it is a slaveholding one, but that 
at the same time it claims as its own the names Repub¬ 
lican and Christian. The life-long misery of millions 
of slaves is not her chief condemnation. It is, that the 
light within he^ having become darkness, she is in 
reality the ally and supporter of every form of oppres¬ 
sion, despotism and heathenism the world over. The 
fact that great material prosperity exists through our 
whole country, and that amid a lnrge minority the 
fruits of virtue and morality abound, does not invali¬ 
date this statement. We may better learn from the 
teachings of past nistory how a people corrupt as 
powerful affects the world’s destinies than from the 
narrow field of mere personal experience. 

In view of truths like these, we would trust that 
with ourselves and all co-operating with us, the spirit 
of labor and stlf-sacrifico may bo increased ten-fold, 
so that the success of this special effort may prove in 
some degree commensurate with the increased perils 
and responsibilities of our position. 

Should this appeal meet the eyes of any hitherto in¬ 
different or opposed to Anti-Slavery principles, to such 
we would say, ■ The Abolition of Slavery is ns truly 
your duty as ours. If you have never felt the claims 
of humanity before, respond to them now. In the be- 
lief which we entertain and the action flowing there¬ 
from, we appeal for our justification to the teachings of 
the New Testament, to. the recorded testimony of all 
by-gone ages as to the value of freedom and tlie villany 
of Slavery, and finally to the secret consciousness of 
every human heart. You know that you would spurn 
and reject Slavery for yourself or those dear to you.— 
Do you not blush, then, if money or ambition, or high 
standing in a pro-slavery and by consequence an apos¬ 
tate church, shall have hitherto led you to actively aid 
or ignore the enslavement of others 

We turn with undoubting confidence to those friends 
in Europe, who have sympathized so truly with us, and 
have in so unwearied a manner shown their faith by 
their works. We are laboring for the destruction of a 
system which is the enemy of human nature every 
where, the opponent of civilization, the foe of all just 
government, the corrupter and uprooter of Christiani¬ 
ty in every nation where it exists. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, we feel at liberty to ask the aid of all of 
every clime, race or creed, to whom justice, humanity 
and freedom are words dear and sacred. We rejoice to 
recognize a spirit higher and holier than any feeling of 
nationality, uniting all who labor together from unsel¬ 
fish motives for the promotion of an object noble and 
heroic as ours—the abolition of the -vilest system of 
Slavery the sun ever saw, by tlie entire and uncompro¬ 
mising utterance of the truth alone. 

Anne Warren Weston, 


n my remembrance. Still there ’ 


H | ZZtL the Roman, the A^-Sasoo, Norman, | 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 

* PROVIDENCE, (R. I.) 

Sunday, July Vi. 

This Convention will he attended by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Lucy Stone, and other speakers, and will 
commence at 10 o’olock, A. M. Place of meeting in lo¬ 
cal handbills. 


Frances Mary Robbins, 
Thankful Southwick, 
Sarah H. Southwick, 
Caroline F. Williams, 
Mary H. Jackson, 
Elizabeth Gay, 
Charlotte S. Sargent, 
Louisa Loring, 

Sarah S. Russell, 

Maria Weston Chatman, 
Eliza Lee Follen, 

Susan C. Cabot, 

Caroline Weston, 

Sarah B. Shaw, 

Eliza F. Eddy, 

Mary Willey, 

Evelina A. S.'Smith, 

Ann R. Bramhall, 

Lydia Parker, 

Maria Lowell, 

Abby Francis, 

Elizabeth A. Cotton. 

Boston, May 21,1861. 


heis prepared to receive pupils for private instruction m 
Phonography, or in Classes, and for any length of time 
from one week to six months. Terms for six or twelve 
lessons, half a dollar a lesson; from one to six months, 
ten dollars a month. Payment required in advance for 
the time agreed upon. Six lessons will advance a pupil 
so that he can acquire Phonography from text-books ;• 
and from three to six months will mako him an accom¬ 
plished and rapid writer, capable of following a speaker 
with certainty and ease Pupils admitted at all times, 
and subject to no hollidays nor- vacations unless they 
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THE HUNDRED AND ONE PICTURES OF I 
TARDIFTHE FRIEND OF GILLOT. 

[Translated in Blackwood from a new collection of| 
payers “ Philosoplies and Comediennes by Arsene 

One of the most celebrated amateurs of piotures 
in France at the end of the seventeenth century, was 
a certain Tsrdif, by profession an engineer, and af¬ 
terwards secretary to Marshal Boufilers. He was 
the friend of Largilliere, of Watteau, and of Audran, 
but especially of Gillot. His criticisms went right 
to the mark. When a picture was finished, none 
ventured to pass a verdict on its merits until larditt 
had seen it; his opinion was so to speak, the finish- 

dif had one of the finest cabinet collections in Pans 
-Rue Git-le Cceur, No. 1. Marshal Boufilers, aware 
of his secretary's passion, gave him, every year, as a 
new year’s gift, a picture from the hand of a master. 
Tardif himself, out of bis patrimonial fortune, had 
purchased pictures from his friends, the living pain¬ 
ters, and by his friends, the dead ones. So renowned 
was his cabinet that one day the Duke of Orleans 
went to visit it with Noce, which filled up the mea¬ 
sure of Tardif’s mania. Nevertheless, if the worthy 
man had been guilty but of this one extravagance 

_which at least was evidence of a noble aspiration 

to the poetry of the beautiful—he might have retain¬ 
ed wherewith to live respectably till the end of his 
days. Unfortunately, he fell into another folly, and 
suffered himself to he duped by the scheme of Law. 
This is tantamount to saying that he lost, in that 
revolution of French fortunes, all that he had—ex¬ 
it was^essential, however, to find means of living. 
Most people would have got rid of their pictures; 
Tardif got rid of his servants. l; Go, my friends,” 
he said, “ go into the world, where money is to be 
earned; henceforward my household must consist of 
persons who do not eat: my pictures will keep me 
company.” Tardif was old, the passions of life had 
no further hold upon his heart, a ray of sun was all 
he needed to live happily in his cabinet. 

He had some wine remaining; he went down to 
his cellar and found with joy that his wine, now that 
he should no longer keep open house, would last 
longer than himself; that ho might even, on gay - 
niversaries, summon Watteau and Audran to mi 
merry with him amidst the melodious tinkle of the 
bottles. As he came up from the cellar, a bottle in 
each band, he met old Gillot on the stairs. “ Wat- 
tau and Audran, well and good,” said Tardif; “ but, 
Gillot! the barrel of the Danaides P Before he had 
finished the words, the old wine-loving painter had 
seised a bottle and pressed it tenderly to his heart. 
“ My poor old Gillot, here is what 1 have left.”— 
“ Well!” said Gillot, “ every man his bottle.” 

For Gillot's farthest glance into futurity never 
reached the morrow. “ Tardif,” continued he, “you 
know that I have como to dine with you I” “ YVith 
all my heart, Gillot, but there is no great matter for 

They went in. Tardif put a piece of bread upon 
the table. “ The devil!" cried Gillot, unfolding his 
napkin, “your style of living will soon rid you of pa- 

Tardif, however, munched his bread with good ap¬ 
petite whilst gazing around him at his dear pictures. 
“What matter!” he exclaimed; “ henceforth it is 
not this bread and wine that will compose my repast; 

I will breakfast with a Teniers and a Buysdael, dine 
with a Vandyck or a Murillo, sup with a Santcrreor 
a Watteau. On grand festivals, I will treat myself 
to my Paul Veronese; when my spirits or appetite 
are bad, 1 will nibble your gay little masterpieces, 
friend Gillot.” “ Well said,” cried Gillot, filling his 
glass. “ If all these masterpieces were mine, 1 would 
eat them too; but in such wise that in a few years 
not one of them should remain. Take my advice, 
Tardif. and do not seclude yourself from the world 
with those dumb personages who already seem to 
mock you. Dame Nature did not give you a mouth 
that you should feed yourself on chimeras. You will 
be like the dog in the fable, who eats his shadow 
and goes mad.” “ As you please, friend Gillot. I 
you dislike my mode of living, you will not relurt 
to my table. For my part, 1 find my spirit more 
hungry than my flesh.” 

As good as his word, Tardif persisted in living ot 
bread and wine in the midst of his pictures. He gav< 
his watch and seals to a fishwoman who opened oys¬ 
ters at a taverndoor opposite his windows, on condi¬ 
tion that each morning she should bring him his 
bread, make his bed, and sweep his room. This 
woman had some remains of that sort of beauty, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of youthful freshness, which usually 
departs at five-and-twenty—or even sooner when the 
possessor is an oyster-seller at a wine-house door.— 
She sang merrily the day through, and laughed con¬ 
tinually with all the power of her red lips and white 
teeth. With her cap on one side, her short petticoat 
and her joyous humor, she was a picture the ' 
the gallery, and not the worst of the collecti 

Such was the state of affairs when Tardif, who at 
long intervals showed himself in society, met, at the 
house of Abbe le Ragois, the grammarian—who had 
been a frequent visitor at the Hotel Boufilers when 
Tardif was the marshal's secretary—the Rev. Father 
Dequet, a Jesuit, celebrated in those days, and pro¬ 
curator of the novitiate of the Foubourg St. Ger¬ 
main. Tardif, who remarked this holy man hover¬ 
ing about him, would fain have doparted, in obedi¬ 
ence to a vaguo presentiment; but, betore he could 
do so, the reverend father got Abbe le Ragois to pre¬ 
sent him to Tardif. 

“Sir,” said Father Dequet, “I have heard from 
my friend that you possess one of the most curious 
cabinets of pictures in the world: will you not do 
me the favor to open your door to me 1 l’ictures arc 
the only profane pleasure I allow myself." 

Tardif, who disliked visitors, and did not greatly 
esteem Jesuits, yet did not dare decline the visit of 

Father Dequet, who went to see him two days later, 

accompanied by Abbe le Ragois. He praised every¬ 
thing, the Magdalcns as well as the Virgins, the 
Bacchantes as well as tho Magdalena, with an ex¬ 
pansive enthusiasm which intoxicated the old ama¬ 
teur’. “ I own to you,” said he to Father Dequet, 

“ that I am not exactly prepossessed in favor ot the 
Jesuits. Your morality is far from being that of the 
gospel; your manner of interpreting the Scriptures 
is very different from mine. But, in my eyes, you are 
now no longer in the congregation ; you are a' lover 
of pictures, and, as such, you will always be welcome 
here.” 

The reverend father often returned to feast his 
eyes on Tardif a cabinet, and little by little Tardif] 
came to consider him as a friend. His other friends 
—his old, his true friends, those who drank his wine 
and talked to him of old times—took leave to laugh 
a little at his infatuation with Father Dequet, and 
foretold to him that he and his pictures would end 
by enrolling themselves in the order of the Jesuits. 
He laughed himself, and appeared quite easy as to 
his fate. 

On the other hand, Father Dequet did not lose his 
time. With evangelical mildness he pointed out to 
Tardif the dangers of solitude to the possessor of 
pictures of such great merit and value. With dis¬ 
creet, but seductive hand, he half opened to him the 
gates of the novitiate of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

“ There need be no change in your habits: you may I 
live like a pagan if you please, as you now do. If j 
you fall ill, no strangers will approach your sickbed, 
for we shall all be there—we who are the .brothers 
of him who suffers, You will no longer have to fear 
being plundered—a picture, you know, is carried off | 
as easily as a book—we will prepare you a large bed¬ 
room, in which you can hang up the whole of your 
hundred and one piotures.” 

“ A hundred and one !—you have counted them 
then i” said Tardif slily to Father Dequet. 

“ Counted—not so,” replied tho Jesuit, hesitating¬ 
ly. “ If I know the number so accurately, it is be- 
oause you told me so.” He saw that he had ventured 
too far, and that the moment was not yet come; he 
hastened to beat a retreat, to avoid being totally 
routed. “ My friendship blinds me, perhaps,” said 
he mournfully. “ My sole desire, my friend, is that 
you may live long without uneasiness about your dear 
pictures. Believe me, you have too much confidence 
in your neighbors: for instance, that oyster-woman, 
who enters hero at all hours, coming and going with¬ 
out control—who knows what trioks she may play 
you 1 Would you believe it, my friend, I have seen 
her throe or four times at the picture-dealers on the 
bridge of Notre Dame 

Tardif gave a leap like a wounded deer; the shot 
had hit the mark. “Gersaint!” exclaimed he, " ' 
scoundrel who prevented Watteau from selling 
his finest Fete Galante , Cytherea Beseiged. If ever 
she enters his house again, she shall never re-enter 

“ But, my friend, you will not know it; your legs 
are no longer good enough to follow yonder woman, 
and she will take care not to tell yon whither she 
goes or whence she comes.” 

“ You are right, my dear friend.” 

“ Mon Dim■' it was Father Ragois who opened my 
eyes on that score.” 

“ But, if I dismiss her, wlto will bring me my bread, 
go to tho oeliar, and make my bed !” 


“ All things considered, I would rather he my own 
-jrvant; for I have already told you, that, with the 
exception of a few superior minds, like you and Le 
Ragois, I have little love for the priesthood. Never¬ 
theless, now that I am aware of real danger, the wo¬ 
man shall come here no more; nor will 1 allow any 
one, with the exception of two or three faithful 
friends, to penetrate into my beloved sanctuary.” 

Accordingly, Tardif told the oyster-woman he had 
no farther need of anybody’s services; and from that 
day forward he lived in strict solitude, fancying that 
all his neighbors, and all the persons whom he saw 
from his window pass along the street, were engrossed 
with the sole idea of making their way into his apart¬ 
ment, and carrying off his pictures. 

Each morning he went down stairs himself to fetoh 
his bread; he spoke to no one. Did he venture as 
far as a neighboring picture-dealer’s to recall the 
happy time when he was still a picture-buyer, the 
key of his house was clutched in his trembling hand. 
As often as he met the oyster-woman he turned away 
his head, not to hear what she said to him. “ Ah ! 
my poor Mr. Tardif, it is my notion that you are go¬ 
ing mad : the black-gowns have troubled your eye¬ 
sight, the crows have flown across your path—my 
songs are well worth any that they sing you.” 

“ ’Tis true,” said poor Tardif to himself, “ hut my 
pictures!” Yet he could not help regretting, those 
still recent days, when the oyster-woman’s visits im¬ 
parted cheerfulness to his apartment and to his heart. 

One night Father Dequet asked him if he had any 
heirs. “ Yes,” was the reply, “I have heirs—a bro¬ 
ther and a sister : my brother has some property; 
my sister has a great many children, and that is all 
she has. I am grieved to have lost everything by 
Law’s scheme. But for that, I could the sooner have 
proved to her children how much I love their mo- 


Father Dequet came to take away the remainder of I 
•’ pictures. The oyster-woman undertook to re- 1 
e him in a manner worthy the fishmarket. Gil¬ 
lot, saddened though he was by the approaching 
death of his friend Tardif, could not help taking 
pleasure in the honest woman's vivid and picturesque 
eloquence. Father Dequet, who would fain have 
ushed aside the oyster-woman, to reach the sick 
ed—or rather the picture-gallery—was sharply re¬ 
pulsed. He departed, resolved soon to return with 
a party of lawyers. Gillot had written to Tardif s patliy 
relations. The brother of the destd man, happening i liangir 
to be on a journey to Paris, came to sail upon him 
the very day of his death. Gillot informed him of 
all that had passed, and advised him to plead a-—* 
esuites for the recovery of the pictures, 
laded that so respectable a body would 
defend such an action. 


„ _ joy to his tale, “ is but the preiace of a 

celebrated trial, to be found in the twelfth volume 
of the edition of Riche, the parliament advocate who 
coUected the pleadings in all the curious trials of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The edition, 
dated 1776, was published at Amsterdam by Marc- 
Michel Rey. The affair of the hundred and or* 
piotures occupies hut twenty-seven pages—445 




“ Is it not a thousand pities,” murmured he, “ tin 
precious a cabinet must one day be dispersed! 
“Never!” cried Tardif. 

“Simple man,” continued the Jesuit, “whs 

“You are right. Th f 


lephews and grand-nephews will 
rgundians love color, be 


“ Y'es, my poor Tardif, they will sell your picture 
to the highest bidder. Some wiU go to yom- enemy 
Gersaint; others to some Jew, who will hide tliem 
and deprive them of the light they live by. Some 
will go to America, some to China; and this beauti¬ 
ful Banquet by Veronese—who knows whether it 
will not be exposed for sale upon the quays 
Tardif was pale as death. “You torture 
said he to the Jesuit, and clasped his hands together 
in agony. In his turn he made the circuit of the 
cabinet, gazing despairingly on his pictures, 
you know,” said ho. on a sudden, turning to 
Dequet, “ at night, when I do not sleep, which often 
happens, a strange desire—which I dare avow to no 
one—comes into my head, and that is, to build a 
subterranean gallery where 1 might bury myself with 
my pictures. But it is madness; and, besides, 1 am 
diverted from the design by the thought that these 
beautiful works of art would never see the sun 
again. But, for heaven’s sake, my dear friend, let 


571. 

After three audiences, of two hours each, the 
reverend Jesuit fathers of the Novith ‘ 
demned to restore the pictures, and to pay the 
Of those which they alleged to he lost. The 
was rendered on the 9th of August, 

•e was no appeal. 

There were remarked amongst {he witnesses, 
.the Sicur Gillot, painter to the opera, and the De- 
lOiseffeMarie Anne Vatont, oyster-woman, wh—*“* 
onsidered to be the best supporters of the hi 
“ Tho pictures reverted to the heirs, who had a 
sale of them, which made some noise at the time.. 
What has become of those masterpieces, cherished 
by Tardif as the light of his eyes and the joy of his 
heart 1 I Have fallen in with a head, full of light 
and spirit, unsigned, but which betrays the 
rich brush of Gillot. On the back of the panm 
to he distinctly read th c words —C o i.lfction Tai 
Poor man ! if he knew that his joys and sorrows 
have been appreciated—more than a hundred years 
after his death!” 

MR. THACKERAY'S FOURTH LECTURE. 

Willis's Rooms were crowded on the 20th _ofj 
nne, as usual, with all that is most distinguished in 
he society and literature in London. Mr. Thacke- 
ay discoursed on Prior, Gay, and Pope. 

Matthew Prior, said he, early signalized himself 
by attacking (in conjunction with Montague) 
itriarch Dryden. Did not everybody know 
own Mouse and Country Mouse by heart now-a- 
i.vs < What!—it was not nenorallv known ! Y'et, 


f that m 


Y’ou h 




fever: I shall eat no supper to-night. 

Father Dequet departed, leaving Tardif in the 
guisii of despondency. The poor man went to bed 
half dead. Next morning he was in a high fever. 
He would receive no one—not even his friend Gillot, 
his good genius. 

The second day the fever was still more violent; 
death itself was knocking at Tardif s door. He did 
not open it, but Death remained upon the threshold, 
and entered with Father Dequet when he next ct ” 
ed. Tardif’s head already wandered. He had 
water left, and craved a drink. “ Ah! my poor 
friend,” said Father Dequet, “I little thought 
you in your bed.” 

The Jesuit went down himself to fetoh ws 
When Tardif had drunk, he expressed his gratitude, 
hut in so altered a voice, and in such singular terms, 
that Father Dequet said to himself: “This is the 
last stage.” For two entire hours he remained assi¬ 
duously by tlie sick man’s pillow, striving to subju¬ 
gate the now enfeebled mind which had so long re¬ 
pelled his caresses. What lie said to tho dying 
man, none ever knew. What is certain is, that at 
the end of the two hours, Father Dequet was in pos¬ 
session of the following eloquent lines, in Tardif’s 
hand-writing: 

“ 1 give all my pictures to tho Novitiate of tho 
Jesuites, in consideration of my friend, Father De¬ 
quet, who is at liberty to take them away 


“ Paris, 




May, 1 


Father Dequet was not the man to await Tardli 
decease before appropriating his treasures. His fii 
care was, not to take the viaticum to the dying ma . 
nor yet to run for a physician or apothecary; neither 
the soul nor the body of Tardif touched his heart— 
his sensibility was entirely engrossed by the pictures. 
No sooner had he obtained tile written donation 
than he went out, collected a dozen idlers who were 
on the look-out for a job, took them up to Tardif s 
room, and ordered them, whilst the poor man lay 
moaning in his bed, to carry away the pictures. 
With a dogged avidity, he himself took them down 
from the wall. The little Flemish gems, searr- 
larger than the hand, he laid aside to carry away: 
a hackney coach. The men he had brought could 
take but sixty pictures at one journey. He took 
away twenty-one in llis hackney coach, thus leaving 
twenty in Tardif s room. He did not even tell him 
he was going away. From time to time, whilst 
taking down the pictures, he cast a furtive glance 
at the bed, and made sure that the poor man was 
becoming more and more delirious. 

Meanwhile, the whole neighborhood was indig¬ 
nant at this profanation, this impiety, this sacrilege 
committed by the reverend father. But as, after 
all, for some months past, Tardif would have.nothing 
to say to any of his neighbors, and as none interest¬ 
ed themselves in an old madman, secluded from the 
world in a room full of piotures, the spoliation was 
allowed to proceed,—just as, on the stake, people 
suffer crimes innumerable to be committed, without 
thinking of interference. 

The morning wore on: Father Dequet did not 
turn. Doubtless he had to get ready a room at 
Novitiate for the pictures, the majority of which 
were not very Catholic iu subject. Suddenly Tardif, 
rousing himself from a doze, put his head out of bed, 
and called for Father Dequet. For the first time in 
his life he felt frightened at the stillness around him. 
He asked himself if he were already in the tomb. 
He hurried into his cabinet. Seeing the walls bare, 
he shouted, “Thieves 1” ran to the window, opened 
it, tore his hair, and called to the oyster-woman, 
who was seated, as usual, at the tavern door, smiling 
at her customers as they ate her oysters and drank 
her health. When Tardif called her, she left her 
chair, and went under his window. 

“ Make haste!” cried TaTdif, “ don’t you see 
dying; and if that were all—hut they have stolen 
rnypic, 

oyster-woman went up stairs; she bore 
malice, and, besides, she had always liked Tardif, 
because he told her stories, and talked to her of her 
fine eyes. When she reached his room, she found 
him senseless on the floor. She took him in her 
arms and carried him to his bed. “ He must not be 
left to die like a dog," she said to herself. When 
the sick man opened his eyes, there she was with 
her eternal smile. She had sent for a doctor, who 
soon made his appearance, and who saw that Tardif 
could not get through the night. 

“Have you any family 1” he inquired. 

“ They have taken everything,” replied the dying 
man, “ the best are gone ; a few remain, but what 


kion that eould be got 


This was all the infon 
from Tadrif. 

Gillot came in. At sight of his friend, poor Tar¬ 
dif seemed visited by a gleam of intelligence! “ Ah! 
my dear Gillot, why have you been so long without 
coming to see me ! There are still a few bof““ 
waiting for us in the cellar, bedded in the dust, 
soon shall bo myself. As for me, I am now hut an 
empty bottle." Gillot took the sick man by tho 
hand’, and tried to prove to him that he would reco- 

“ I am no doctor, my dear Tadrif, hut if you take 
my advice, you will send for four bottles of wine— 
one for me, one for you, one for your physician, and 
one for Death, should he make his appearance.” 

“ Well spoken!” cried the oyster-woman, “ only 
you forget that I am here.” 

Tardif smiled his pleasant smile, as in the good 
days then gone by. But suddenly he grew deadly 
pale. “ My pictures 1 my pictures ! my pictures! 
You have stolen all my pictures!” He raised him¬ 
self in his bed, but fell back again exhausted. These 
were the last words he spoke. Gillot and the oys¬ 
ter-woman watched beside him all that evening, and 
all that night. They drank his wine—of that there 
can be no doubt—but that was all they had of hi 
inheritance. 


Hogarth’s art, Mr. Thackeray described as being, 
ader its-moral aspect, of a good, simple character- 
interested simple, hearts. The moral was usually 
„ne same : Tommy, the naughty boy, meeting witn 
a bad end. And Hogarth appeared to have no sym- 
hy with any sort of rascals. People went to see 
agings in those days, indeed, as a great moral les- 
i—recommended to apprentices, and the young 
ipmllv Hoearth's pictures made all the people 


generally. Hogarth's pictures made 

crowds of its hangings at Tyburn 
-now that Tyburnia—“ the most respectable d 
trict of the habitable globe!” . J 

Having described at some length the subjects“ 
Hogarth’s chief pictures, and drawn a powerful 
nnrl mim the lecturer c 


-now they appeared to have 
pity ior scouuureis on any species, and discharged 
duty of lashing them with a relentless punctuali- 
r-i :-i„n „„ tr. introduction of the 


trast between his time and ours, the lecturer 
to his personal character, which, 
clear before us like his blue -eyes, witl 
bright look, in his portrait. No nmn - ; —- 

hero. He was a sturdy, strong fellow, loving his 


s, with their keen 


friend and his glass, and having a proper bourgeois 
contempt for French frogs, French soldiers, foreign¬ 
ers generally—and foreign painters in particular. 
“ Correggio.” the worthy man would cry, “ look at 
the works of Bill Hogarth 1 Look at my altar-piece 
in the church of so-and-so." In fact he seemed to 
think that the world was in a conspiracy to do turn 
injustice in the matter of his powers as a historical 
'• jter. This was a common sort of delusion. Mis¬ 
used to believe that nature meant him for a tra¬ 
gedian, and “ perhaps each of ns,” continued^ Mr. 
Thackeray, “thinks li " 

The lecturer, next gradually approached the ar- 
?t’s contemporary, Smollett, described as a man, of 
J. - manly, good 


What!—it was not generally known 
as a natural consequence of its publication, Pric 
had been made in those times of his, Secretary to 
the Embassy at the Hague. Those were the days 
when vonr fortune was made if you could turn out 
an epigram or a copy ot verses. For of course with 
these qualifications you were just the man to watch 
over important commercial interests abroad. Prior, 
we were informed by Spence, was wont, having 
spent tho greater part of the evening with the most 
distinguished men of his time, to go off and finish it 
with a soldier and his wife in Long-acre. We were 
not, therefore, to be surprised it his writings smack¬ 
ed a little of the conversation of his Long-acre ac¬ 
quaintances. But they were easy, humorous, showed 
a great deal of good sense, and perhaps the great | 

Samuel himself knew Prior’- c ~~ *"■“ 

ho chose to say. 

Having sketched off Prior in a few strokes, the 
lecturer proceeded to John Gay. Gay deserved to be, 
and was, the friend of everybody. His success of¬ 
fended nobody. Swift used to pet him, as the Brob- 
dignag maid of honor did little Gulliver. The Duke 
and Duchess of Queensbcrry took him under their 
protection, and with them ho had his saucer of 
cream, and played about and grew fat, and to died. 
He grow less original and diverting, perhaps, in his 
latter days. Gay “ was a little, round French abbe 
of a man,” said Mr, Thackeray. As for his writings, 
they bore the same relation to poetry that litto Dres¬ 
den china figures did to sculpture. And the man 
himsell, with his playfulness, his simplicity, and his 
good nature, was altogether like one of the Savoy 

iphic— (the means 
apparently trifling and tl»e‘likeness so amusing, 
that you were reminded ot the figures produced by 
the shadow of fingers on the wall)- -Mr. 1 lint 
proceeded to speak of Pope. If he 


boys who play the hurdygurdy. 

Theso two writers portrayed and di 
a way at once so simple and so graphic 
so apparently trilling and the likenei 


.. Every man of letters 

should respect Pope, he said, as the greatest literary 
artist Enaland has had. He perfected incessantly, 
borrowed an idea or a cadenco wherever he could. 
His youth in Windsor Forrest formed a beautiful 
picture of study and aspiration. 

YVith regal'd to Pope’s letters, those to Lady Wort- 
ley Montague were pert, odious and affected. Hi 
love was not edifying. He hated her afterwards wit: 
a fervor that was far more genuine. But (if you ex 
cepted his letters to women) no collection afforded 
more delightful reading. There was perhaps a lit 
tie too much conciousness in them—a little too much 
that seemed to imply that the writers were address¬ 
ing generations. But there was in them something 
fine, edifying and ennobling. In these the states¬ 
men and wise of the time held communion. And 
there was something grand about the air of great 
men. Nothing was more grand than the love and 
friendship the great men of that time bore ono to 
another. How l’opo spoke of Bolingbroko ! “ Show 
me,” exclaimed Mr. Thackeray, “ six common-place 
middle-aged gentlemen as friendly as they were.” 

He now reviewed Pope’s career in detail, touching 
on the delicate question of his relation to Addi 
and taking, on the whole, a very favorable vie 
Pope’s character. Steele, Mr. Addison's man, and his 
own man too, supported young Mr. Pope. Pope was 
one of the Addison set when he began, and when 
John Dennis attacked Cato, he attacked the critic in 

i, and such “as Addison could not love. “It 
„„„ „„ dirty (the sarcasm here was very character¬ 
istic) that it has usually been printed in Swift's 
works too!” “ I wish,” the lecturer continued, “ that 
Addison eould have loved him better. But Addison 
could not hear an equal. When Pope found that 
his pinion was as strong as anybody's he soared on 
his own way. In deserting each other, they follow- 
1 an impulse of nature. 

Mr. Thackeray then detailed the circumstances Of 
tho publication of Tickell’s rival translation from 
llliad”—which as our readers are aware, is 

_ y attributed to a wish on the part ot Addison 

to hurt Pope's version. Mr. Thackeray pronounced 
the suspicion of Pope’s friend's under the circum¬ 
stances perfectly natural. He then recited with 
emphasis (the delivery being, perhaps, somewhat too 
slow) the famous line of “ Atticus,” concerning 1 
which Macauley has observed “ that every English 
gentleman has, or ought to have them, by heart.”— 
“ ich a weapon as this, he said, was too strong for | 
lybody. Addison’s figure bleeds from that black 
wound. He ought to be drawn like St. Sebastin, 
ith an arrow in his side. 

Having humorously observed that Pope was the 
„jly wit of his day who was not fat (for Punch and 
Burgundy shortened the lives and enlarged thewais- 
coats of these gentlemen)—and having noted the re¬ 
finement and polish of his manners—he commented 
his filial affection. His mother’s love imparts 
ithing like a saint-like sanctity wherever it ap¬ 


his fine qualities of heart through a long straggle 
against ill fortune, and of brain through a protract¬ 
ed course of laborious writing. It was a hard fight 
in those days. Ho faced the world like one of those 
Scotch cadets, his countrymen, whom Scott loved to | 
paint. A man of gentle birth and narrow means— 
his crest an oak tree, his arms a lion, well symbol¬ 
ized his character and career. Throughout his life 
he was emphatically a gentleman. His char 0 -*"- 0 
were undoubtedly drawn from the people he 
his travels. Mr. Thackeray did not rank his 
tion high. He was a -writer of keen, bright insight 
into all that came before him. Bowline was as ex¬ 
cellent a painting of character as Squire YVestern. 
What novel reader did not remember “ Lismahago V’ 
Perhaps “Humphrey Clinker”,was, on the whole, 
the most laughable of all stories. It was full of the 
author's genuine humor. 

Fieldings birth and employment brought him 
(said the lecturer, passing on now to that writer,) 
into familiar acquaintance with every rank of man¬ 
kind. In all probability he was the very hero of.bis 
own book—a kind of Tom Jones. When he entered 
on London life, those who remembered the great old 
wits said, that young Harry Fielding was, in spirit® 
nd wit, equal to any of them. One could far 
the gusto with which he entered into the pleasu 
of the town—revelling in them like youths in that 
Homeric feast, a college breakfast. He made friends 
everywhere. Doubtless the effects of his life 
began to toll; he took to borrowing money o 

—'- 1 -“vise particular where he should 

a guinea. His dramas were writ¬ 
ten carelessly, and an amusing instance of his cool- 

-Li.’ i—a part in ono of them, which 

__ .. ... ,._i, for the audience to “find 

and remarking with cool indolence, when tho 
table hissing began, “ Oh, they have found i 
have they ?” 

Mr. Thackeray proceeded to say that he “ could 
not make a hero of him.” But why not take 
man as he was i YVliy not talcs his figure, 
dressed or hidden, hut such as he really was ? 
yond doubt, Fielding was sufficiently impaired by 
idleness, wine and case. But there, —- - - — 1 ' -— 
of truth in him : a true hatred of 
laughed a hypocrite t 
wisest wit. He bad 
scoundrel like a police 
feminine tenderness, a 
He might sometimes l> 
vor of low mind. He 
his family, and died al 

Of his'three heroes, 
thought, Andrews, be 
Mr. Henry Jones, least. It was easy to understand 
the mutual dislike of Fielding and Richardson, and 
to believe it honest in both. But Joseph Andrews, 
originally intended only to ridicule Pamela, soon be¬ 
came a loveable character. (Here, lie quoted Gib¬ 
bon's panegyric on Fielding, which we mention for 
the sake of his admirable illustrations on the subject 
—“ to be mentioned by a man like Gibbon was like 
having your name written up inside St. P( 
every body saw it.”) As a picture of manner 
Jones was exquisite; as a work of constructic . 
mil-able, it was full of wonderful turns of thought— 
this great comic epic. But as to the hero, against 
any undue admiration of him, Mr. Thackeray beg- 

Tliis protest was delivered with considerable em¬ 
phasis, and it is a matter for curious observation 
that Mr. Thackeray should have spoken less chari¬ 
tably of Tom Jones, than both Coleridge and Lamb 
have done. He declared that Fielding’s moral sense 
had l.ecn impaired by his modo of life. It might, 
he said, be a matter of long dispute whether Jones, 
or Blifii—Charles Surface or Joseph—were really 
tho most dangerous to society. Booth was a better 
being than Tom Jones; lie owned that he was a 
scamp, and was pardoned for the sake of his delight¬ 
ful Amelia- -on which character the lecturer here 
pronounced a warm and graceful eulogium. 
a propos of her, he characteristically observed 
Booth was far from being the only man who had 
won by a coup-de-main the heart of some kind girl, 
who was far too good for him. He concluded by 
eloquently alluding to Fieiding’s melancholy death 
at Lisbon, and compared it to the wreck of 
the good ships of our country. 


here, that Webster 

principle first as- 
editions do not advan P° p fc a ll superfluous 

sumed, namely, that ot leaving aB(J tersene8S 

letters, and introducing a sucomotn ^ univer . 

Dumb, lately persisted in 8 P cU ‘?f r ;„ht, and 
word without the ti—insisting that he was rign , 

S being permitted by bis teacher to go to the h- 
brary, at hfoearnest request, returned bear.ng Web. 
ster open ot the place, in triumph, to prove himselt 
ria-ht TheMerian edition resumes the speiimg | 
the word build, and therefore does not fulfil the 
nromTse on its title page, that it contains the entire 

spelling is ' bild." Webster is but a vacillating 
former. h i. er itio, “began his career I 

Neither Irving, nor Bancroft, nor Bryant, nor Haw 
“roJognte its authority Th.^^ 
tions.of the Harpers have (lone m P( e to c™*;® , 
a literary evil from which America t 
hitherto esoaped, than any one who has not given 
tention to the subject would believe. Should J 

Progress,” or the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” done 
American prose-the spelling curtailed, in 
Bloomer style, to the most utiUtarian and bandy- eg¬ 
ged proportions, and a “ erebrous claudioati 
ase YVebsterian English, jingling in every hn< 

l Literature, says: „ os iryi 

SiiMYSiDE, June 25, lou-L. 

Dear Sir: Several months since, I received irom 
Messrs. G. & C. Meriam, a copy of their quarto (Mi- 
of VY’ebster’s Dictionary. In ? 

receiDt of it, 1 expressly informed them that 1 
not make it mv standard of orthography, and 
> them my reasons for not doing so, and for oon- 
eidering it an unsafe standard for American writers 
to adopt. At the same time I observed the work had 
so much merit in many respects that I matltt it quite a 


Webster; and it if 




... _ estimate of his life it ought 

lembered. And his death was an euthan 
beautiful was the ending of that high soul—like the 
veil on the ancient statue whose beauty it hides and 
heightens. 

Next came a strong picturesque account of Pope s 
controversy with Grub-street—one of the most char¬ 
acteristic passages of the lecture. Mr. Thackeray 
dealt impartially with the combatants; showed that 
each party had a right to consider itself aggrieved. 
If the heroes of the Dunciad resembled in their on¬ 
slaughts the rude jeering of a boorish wag—Pope 
did great harm to the literary character. He it was 
who associated authorship in the public mind with 
poverty, squalor, debt, drink, cow-heel, garrets — 
and lofts lrom which the landlady had removed tho 
ladder. 


MR, THACKERAY'S FIFTH LECTURE. 

Mr. Thackeray commenced his fifth lecture, by re¬ 
marking that the moral of most novels was the same, 
and conveyed in pretty much the same way. Vice 
was discomfited in the third volume, and there was 
•an ordinary course of distribution of rewards and 
punishments. He alluded, 
ture, to Swift’s “ Gulliver,’ 
eould scarcely he expectec 
sake of its wonderful wit and satire; and to Field¬ 
ing's “Jonathan Wild,” in which the author, select¬ 
ing a scoundrel as his subject, conducted him 
through his career with grinning deference, saw him 
finally'hanged, and bid him good morning. These 
mentioned to show the remorselessness of the 


.aired of hypocrisy. He 
aorn with the widest and 
eye which flashed on a 
i's lantern. He respected 
loved childish ’ ' 


disdained cant, wn 
i his work, 
we should like, tl 


•ved hv 


REPORT 

Of minority of Committee on Literature in reference I 
the purchase by sohool districts of YYebster’s Dietioi 
ary. 

In Senate, July 7,1851. —The chairman of the 
Committee on Literature, unable to agree with the 
other members of that committee in recommending 
Webster’s Dictionary as suitable to be purchased by 
school districts thoroughout the State reports: 

That the importance of placing aproper standard 
of orthography and language in the hands of the mil¬ 
lion of children at this time attending the common 
schools of New York, is with difficulty appreciated. 
First teachings are hard to unlearn, and the spelling 
md pronunciation acquired at the primary schools 
ire likely to remain fixed for life The admitted ob¬ 
jection to introducing by authority any book : 
text book into a system of schools, which owe t 
excellence to a wholesome rivalry among theii 
rious boards of trustees, applies with tenfold fort. 
a dictionary. A recommendation from the Secretary 
Of State, in his capacity of Superintendent of Com¬ 
mon Schools, has sufficient force; and it is eminen tly 
proper that, in his discretion, he should suggest to 
the districts the names of books which his feisure 
and opportunities enable him to criticise. But when 
the Legislature, by enactment, undertakes to say that 
the library money shall be expended for the purchase 
of a certain work, and that unless orders to the con¬ 
trary are sent to the central department, that book 
should be paid for by the State, and its cost kept back 
out of the library fund due to each district, s ' 
mischief mnst result. 

One successful application to the State on the part | 
of a publisher will open the way for another, until 
presently the whole fund will be paid out by author¬ 
ity at Albany, without allowing the smallest choice 
to local trustees. A premium for importunity is th 
offered, which must assuredly soon fill the few shelv 
of the district library with trash as vile as any which 
ignorance of rural hook-buyers, as alleged by 
friends of Webster, eould select, 
n the case now presented to the Senate, the work 
proposed to be sent by_ authority into the twelve 
thousand school-houses, is one eoncerning wliic 1, — - - I 
of letters are far from being agreed. The ; 
writers of English reluse to admit its claims 
Standard. By immense exertions a large array of I 
not unknown to fame, has been collected ii 

-lendation of the book. Those favorable nc 

tices, however, relate rather to its convenience as 
reference, than to its valuo as a dictionary Si 
Richard Phillips’s "Million of Facts is an invaluable 
vade-mecum, but is far from an English dictionary 
Webster packs together a mass of words and phrases 
in almost every language, and calling the whole “An 
Dictionary of the English language,” we 
to receive it as the best dictionary extant 
—as promoting, great reforms in orthography, and 
shedding new light upon etymology. 

It is assumed that Webster is on acknowledged 
standard of the.language. High authority may be 
adduced to the contrary, but it may be well to’ say 


Amerioan 

asked 


while Presidents of the United States'Ll ^ 

-a newspaper writers competent adtnS^'ioi 
it encyclopedias, neither of the»»„i r of 
dty on a matter of literature. 88868 are 
[ has been urged in the report h „ .v 
from the 27th (Mr. Miller,) in favor nf S 6 S6 Qato r 
ary, “ that there is no one point to »L- f v the diction 
tion of the guardian of oar public ach^h, 8tt66 ' 
directed with a more watchful and oarnst an Ul<1 W 
than to the training of all tho pupils tn» tt6a «on 
and correot acquaintance with 0 £r moth.. 0l ? P6t6 »t 
Especial care needs to be bestowed on ,L- f to, W 

in consideration of the fact that the nuTlt-I" 8 8ttl) Jeot 
eigners, with their children, whom offot' 

our shores, are all to learn to speak Ls 0o ® 8 to 
English language, and since many of them Write tto 
tomed to another language at home, and t 8 8eeu s- 
mixed and mongrel dialect, we ought as f 80 t9 a 
sible in the district sohools in which the'^ 88 P°s- 

‘i its usef * th<!m “ 3taDdard ’ and t0 866 “ 8 Ct^ 
Precisely because Webster is not a stands <• 
glish diction, ought we to withhold him 
children of the foreigner, who. recognizing* 0,8 tha 
page words and phrases of his own will 8 1” e,et y 
add others, and to hasten the corruption'U &il to 
tongue; as for instance, there are Fren-h £ ° ttr 
like ci devant, come-il-faut, neuvaines • It«i- phrase » 
like oieisbeo, mfornando, statcato; Spanish 88 °? M ’ 
Ranohero, Hidalgo, Donna; Dutch ,, 

Scotch, as ingle, oannie, and so on ’ Uot nine; 

For all these reasons the undersigned . 
in his judgment, the introduction of WeSf* 1,19 tll8t ’ 
tionary, in the manner proposed by the Liii 8 Dio ' 
fore the Legislature, into the school dUtriil be ' 
State, would be unwise, because Webster^, rv° f . ttle 
ry is neither an English dictionary nnr 8 Ulct i 01 *a- 
of orthography. ’ a standard 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

James W. Be'ekm,® 
Chairman of the Commiltee on f iiel. ’ 
Senate Cjumueu, July, 1851. ute ratu re . 

PROGRESS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 
By a fortunate coincidence, the general ? £ ' 
the American census taken last year has mat h °‘ 
received, and we are enabled, in conjunction 
the returns made on the 31st of March 
country, to measure the absolute progress r f a 
Anglo-Saxon race in its two grand divisions, and t 
compare the laws of their respective growths in ' 
lation to each other and to the rest of.the world 
ILT 4 ;"! -- I . nC --i 5 ® “ and the colonise 

.. 2" ' * speaking the 

tendencies ofeivilization, of 50.&d,000 from^wh'l! 
is to be deducted the three millions of’negro sCes 


They had the disingenuousi 


To Hon. Jam 


uau uie __(tract merely 

of mv opinion which I have underlined, and 
insert it among their puffs and advertisements 
if I had given a general and unqualified approba-1 stock, 
in of the work. 1 have hitherto suffered this book- 
ller’s trick to pass unnoticed, but your letter obiges 
s to point it oat, and to express my decided opinion 
,„at Webster's Dictionary is not a work advisable to 
be introduced “ by authority ” into our schools as «. 
idard of orthography. 

f am sir, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 

YV. Beekman, Chairman of the Si 
HP KBUe of Literature. 

Mr. Bancroft, the historian, cordially approves t 
opposition now made to the introduction of any dic¬ 
tionary by authority. He has never been willmg to 
adopt the YVebsterian modo of spoiling. . 

“ Webster’s career,” says Edward ti. Gould, in a 
letter to tho chairman of your committee, “ was a 
mistake, because based on false assumptions, lie 
assumed that the language needed reformation, and 
that lie was able to reform it, the latter blunder be¬ 
ing far tho greater of the two. Ho began forty years 
or more ago on the extreme of his own theory, and 
his first false step was to mistake the duties of a lex 
icographer, whose province is to record, not to legis 
tale : to say what flic language is, and not what i( 
should be. Webster assumed the right to make and 
alter in conformity to his own views, and assuming 
that superfluous letters wore an orthographical evil, 
and that conformity between the spelling and the 
pronunciation of words was an orthographical desid¬ 
eratum, ho almost went to the extent ot our co‘“- 
poraneousphonograpliers. Finding, huwever, oi 
periment, that this would not do, that the stori 
criticism he had provoked was more than ho or 
book could bear, he began to modify to suit the 
ics. He published (in a course oi years,) five diffe¬ 
rent dictionaries, all in retreat from his original 
ground, and stopped modifying only when he stopped 


i-in-iaw, Goodrich, thinks it strange that everybo¬ 
dy is not satisfied with these concessions on the part 
of Webster !—as if a shop-keeper were to demand $5 
for an article wortli $1, and then, after chaffering, 
and finally and gradually falling to $2,50, 1L 
fact of his taking off half of his first price 
that $2 50 must be cheap. 

“The present difficulty with W ebster’s Dictiona¬ 
ry, is its total want of principle. To spell words as 
they are pronounced, and strike out all superfluous 
letters, although radicalism and folly is still a prin¬ 
ciple of action; but to abandon that, and vacilate 
capriciously between that and the previously recog¬ 
nised system, is mere quackery and irresolute no 
sense, and its tendency, when at all countenanced, 
what we see; a confusion in orthography, such __ 
previously known since the establishing of the 
" ” Johnson. 

’s rules are both arbitrary and capri¬ 
cious. He changes, for example, theatre into theater, 
because, he says, words ending in re, adopted from 
tho French, must bo transposed to er. yet in the de¬ 
rivative he translates the er, that is, the termination, 
back again to make " theatrical.’ Here the derivative 
does not control the primitive. 

“ Again, he changes defence into defense, because 
the derivative defensive requires the s—there the de¬ 
rivative does not control the primative. 

11 G 0 changes distil into distill, ‘ because the deriva¬ 
tive distiller, &c. requires the l? Here again the de¬ 
rivative controls the primitive: but he does not 
change the forget into iorgetf, although the derivative 
forgetting, &c., requires the double t, so that there 
(still again), the derivative does not control the pri¬ 
mitive. 

“ He strikes the u from mould, because it is super 
fluous. He strikes the u from honour, favour, &c. 
because it is superfluous, but he does not strike the 
from serious, courage, &c, where it is as superfluous, 
we strikes out l from traveller, &c., because it is su- 
perfluous, yet he spells excellent, vacillate, &c., with 
two Is. He spells profit with one f, yet with the in¬ 
consistency that marks all his career, he does not 
strike the second / irom proffer. 

“ It is true, he is right in his last forbearance; but 
he is as .everywhere else, inconsistent. 

-“ The 8am , of -‘ he natter is, that Webster was a 
vam, weak, plodding Yankee, ambitious to be an 
imsou without one substantial qualifica- 
tiEnfbrthe imdertukmg, and the American public 
have ignored his pretensions. One publisher of note i . 
has adopted his orthography, became he publishes! 00 " 
bis dictionary, and one newspaper editor of ir*~ u "~ 


his dictionary, and newspaper editor o 
done the same thing; hut- beyond these cola . 
lsnnnut^ neither of which oan claim any authori- 
ipiyes in a literary question, Webster’s or- 
unpopular as it is abominable, and I 


blishi 
‘J 

thography UI 

hardly know how our Legislature could doa greater I 
™ " S ..;a- P0 P u ar ed “ ea tion than by inflicting Web- 


itor’s^radicalisms onlh^ngTene^tit ”" g W ° b ' 

mort 1 am™g C A Uen ' Brya " l: ’ wl ! oao name stands fore- 
20th [ W S A ™' eri pan poets, in his Journal of June 
WehsWs n : f enm SFo s t) says, that “ so far from 
rnl ? Dl0t “ na I’y * 8 meeting with the gene¬ 
ral acceptance of scholars and the oommunity, that of 
those who m different parts of our country and of tho ^ 
world e mpi oy . common ]anguag( . th ' t noUe 
hiele of thought which we call English, with a w 
derate degree of attention to its purity, there are not 
as a standi Of) Wh ° aC ° e " t ’ WebstOT ' 8 Dictionary I 
hlvJIn to ^ 8ngu ?f ’ « a y.the majority of the 1 

nave in fact no acquaintance with it ” 

8UC| ‘ ."-xtl'Ojity is opposed a list of nam 

in ■ W ml^ 0,ftna 1 in theol °gy’ a8 ™» 

Webster Til” "hT Such 88 Br ®“eham, Daniel 
chary Tador H .. Benton ’ Fillmore, Folk and Za- 
Congress “ thai t °, er,!lfio ?' t . e si .g n6 . d by 104 members of 
standard d;«*- “^y. 1,6 ! 010 ® bids fair to become the 
£so net t 0D r ry t0 bcu f cl , by the "'.meroua mil- 
ns of people wlioaro to inhabit the United States » 
W e have a complimentary letter from the well 
rv 0 near n D eSt d mable 'F! 6 ™ 1 , 8 Dick . of Broughty Fer! 

value, take views very unfavorable to | 


in the United States, leaving a remainder of fiftt! 
three millions, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon descent and 
deeply impregnated with its sturdy qualities of heart 
and brain, as the representative of this advnnni ‘ 


iwo centuries ago there were not quite thre 
millions of this race on the face of the earth There 
are a million more persons of Magyar descent, 
speaking the Magyar language, at the present mo 
ment in Europe than there were in Europe and 
America of tins conquering and colonizing Deonlo 
the time of Cromwell. How vain, then, for men to 
talk of the political necessity for absorbing small 
races! Sixty years ago, the Anglo-Saxon race did 
not exceed 17,000,000 in Europe and America. At 
that time it was not numerically stronger than the 
Poles. Thirty years ago, it counted only thirty-four 
millions; being altogether only three millions and a 
fraction more than the population of France at that 
time, and considerably less than the Teutonic popu¬ 
lation of Central Europe. In 1851 it is ahead of 


lumerous, counted by heads; but cc^ 
paratively few of this plastic and submissive stock 
have yet escaped from the barbarism of the dark 
ages. In wealth, energy and Cultivation, they are 
not to he compared with the Frank, the Teuton, and 
the Anglo-Saxon. Number is almost their only ele¬ 
ment of strength. 

Of all the races which are now striving for the 
mastery of the world, to impress on the future of 
society and civilization tho stamp of its own charac¬ 
ter and genius, to make its law, idiom, religion, 
manners, government, and opinion prevail, the An¬ 
glo-Saxon is now unquestionably the most numer¬ 
ous, powerful, and active. The day when it might 
possibly have been crushed, absorbed, or trampled 
out, like Hungary and Poland, by stronger hordes, is 
gone by for ever. That it was possible at one time 
for this people to be subdued by violence or to fall a 
prey to the slower agonies of decline, there can he 
little doubt. In 1650, the United Provinces seemed 
more likely to make a grand figure in the world's 
future history than England. Their wealth, activi¬ 
ty, and maritime power were the meat imposing in 
fiurope. They had all the carrying trade of tfce 
west in their hands. Their language was Broken in 
every port. In the great Orient their empire was 
fixed and their influence paramount. England was 
then hardly known abroad. Her difficult idiom 
grated on foreign ears, and her stormy coasts re¬ 
pelled the curiosity of more cultivated travellers. 
And the thought of a day arriving when any single 
European language would be spoken by millions of 
persons, scattered over the great continents of the 
earth from New Zealand to the Hebrides, and from 
the Cape of Storms to the Arctic Ocean, occurred to 
any speculative mind, Dutch, not English, would 
probably have been the tongue to which he would 
have assigned the marvellous mission. Y et, Holland 
has fallen nearly as much as the Saxon has risen in 
the scale of nations. Her idiom is now acquired by 
few. Her merchants conduct their corespondence 
and transact their business in French or in Enghsn. 
Even her writers have many of them clothed then- 
genius in a foreign garb. On the other hand, our 
literature and language have passed entirely out oi 
this phase of danger. Dutch, .like Welsh, Flemish, 
Erse, Basvue, and other idioms, is doomed to P eu8 
as an intellectual medium; but whatever may do 
the future changes of the world, the 
Shakspeare 'and of Bacon is now too firmly rooiea 
ever to be toyn away. No longer content with m 
preservation, it aims at universal mastery. w>' 
dually it is taking possession of all the ports an 
coasts of the world; isolating all rival 8b8 ‘' 

ting them up from intercourse with each o* i 
making itself the channel of every oommumoat 10 . 
At a hundred points at once it plays the a g| r6 f ! 
It contends with Spanish on the frontiers of Mexico, 
drives French and Russian before it in Ca ““ a h , t 
in the Northern Archipelago; supersedes D^at 
the Cape and Natal; elbows Greek and Italian a 
Malta and in the Ionian Islands ; usurps the g ^ 
of Arabic at Suez and Alexandria; maintain 
supreme at Liberia, Hongkong, Jamaica, an • 
Helena; fights its way against multitude Antral 
various dialects in the Rooky Mountains, m v- ^ 
America, on the Gold Coast in the interior 
tralia, and among the countless islands m his 
em Seas. No other language is spreading 
way. French and German find studc “ j„ 9 t r oys 
cultivated men; but English permanen'*7 
and supersedes the idioms with which i 

The relative growth of the two great Ang { 
States is noteworthy. In 1801, *be POP“l at “ 8 he 
Great Britain was 10,942,640; in 1800 that ® ^ 
United States was 5,319,762, or not qn>te : hah- ^ 
1850, the population of the United States ^ 
millions and a third more than that of Great bra 
in 1851; at this moment it probably «? ee “ 9 fo 

three millions. The rate of decennial increase^ 

this country is loss than 15 per cent., w “ lle '" t inen- 
rica it is about 35 per cent. In the great in 
tal States the rate is considerably low 6 , t jfty 
England. According to the progress ot tn , g Jes 
years in France an! in America, the 
will have the larger population in J®' > g pa in, 
they will exceed those* of England, .^ a8C V P c „m- 
Portugal, Denmark, Sweden and Swi“ r U fact> 
bined. Prudent statesmen should boa ^5 

in mind. Many persons now alive may 666 s0 . 

when America will be of move in ’P 01 ' tan6 „n Europ 8 
daily, commercially, and politically, than f 0J 

put together. Old' diplomatic traditions W‘ 8 ;n g 
little fn face of a Transatlantic power numb ^ 
100,000,000 of free ami energetic men ot ou 
race ami blood, — Athnueunr _ . , f f ue 

A cor respondent" of the [Cleveland.0“'“ J 6 re ts- 

... f « i888 7ffis«iVH 

of Jeffrey. «• 


acripti. 008 .^ 

n from tho grave-stones of a 
ire Africans by birth,) in tho 

Snored to the Memory ot 
AMOS FORTUN% [ricAi 

He purchased Liberty, P™^^J oefallyT'^' 

Sacred to the Memory of 

VIOLATE; „ . 

By sale, the Slave of AmosFortune , 

By marriage, his Wife, 

By her fidelity, infs friend and solace- 
She died his Widow, 

September 13,1802, aged 78. 












